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Two poems, the first efforts of two young poets,’ were written 
‘at Oxford and Cambridge eighty years ago,” on subjects well 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm and inspire the muse of 
those 
‘Whose lips had felt, whilst their warm hearts throbb’d high, 
The freshness of the fount of poesy.’ 


The subjects were British enterprise in the Polar Regions and 
in Tropical Africa. 

This is an appropriate occasion to revive the memory of 
the former poem, when our gallant countrymen in the Terra 
Nova have just started for the icy regions of the south. 

Then, as now, it was a time of peace, when aspiring spirits 
might ask, deeds of warlike prowess being no longer possible, 
whether any other career could satisfy their ambition. The 
answer was clear and decisive : 


‘Yes! there are paths in which success would shed 
Unfading laurels on the victor’s head ; 

The paths of Science: on war’s crimson shrine 

Let blood-stain’d wreaths in hollow splendour shine ; 
Do ye, by star-eyed Science led, explore 


1 Afterwards Alfred Lord Tennyson and Sir Francis Doyle. 
2 In 1829. 
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Each lonely ocean, each untrodden shore 

Where sun-lit Niger rolls his mystic tide, 

Or where unbroken hours of darkness hide . 
Beneath their cloudy pinions wide unfurl’d 

The sullen streams which lave the polar world! 
Thousands had heard the sound. To win that wreath 
Brave hearts defied the shadowy frown of death ; 
Britannia’s sons went forth, and stood sublime 
In many a frozen, many a fiery clime. 

More tuneful harps’ will weep the fate of those 
Who found at length, in Libyan tombs, repose. 
Mine is a happier theme; O muse prolong 

The joyous tones and swell the stream of song 
To hail the brave profuse of life and toil 

Who pave the paths of science with the spoil 

Of Nature’s Southern secrets, sea and shore 
Ransacked with pain and peril, they once more 
Relieve the hearts which mourn their long delay, 
And spread the light of intellectual day.’ 


The poet then describes the long winter at Melville Island, 
and the severities even of a polar summer : 


‘E’en when ’tis given to breathe the summer wind 
And her soft gales the rigid air unbind, 

Eternal ice clings round the barren coast, 

And the weak sun, in sullen vapours lost, 

Struggles in vain to pour the light of day 

Through the dense clouds which bar his joyous ray. 
Yet, even here, Britannia’s flag has thrown 

Her shadow on the ice, and hail’d the land her own. 
He who, resolv’d, essays with dauntless soul 

To pierce the cloud of the mysterious pole, 

Amid these scenes of more than Stygian gloom 
Furl’d his white sails and fix’d his dreary home. 

Nor second they who track the barren coast 

Where glacial streams on icy sheets are lost. 

Theirs is a tale to stain the coldest eye 

With tears—sublime in its simplicity— 

A tale of toil and peril, yet they trod 

Those icy wastes with confidence in God. 

Yes! they went on; but, oh, what pen has power 

To paint the perils of that awful hour.’ 


1 Tennyson’s. 
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Our Polar Laureate then refers to the horrors of Franklin’s 
land journey; to Willoughby, Frobisher, and Parry; to the 
Portuguese voyage of the gallant Cortereal ; and relates how 


‘ Hudson’s unburied bones for ever sleep 
In the dim silence of the cavern’d deep.’ 


The poet’s noblest inspiration is when he answers those who 
would question the use of these perilous enterprises. He 
exclaims : 


‘Can Britons deem this self-devoting pain 
Was aimless folly, and endured in vain? 
Perish the thought! ’ 


The mighty powers of Nature arrayed against the efforts of 
man may well be the stronger. Difficulties may prove too 
great. ‘ Some northern Darien might bar the trackless way ’ 
of a north-west passage. It might, but if does not. Some 
appalling crevass may stop the heroic march to the south pole. 
Such things are possible, and the poet thus replies to the carping 
critics : 

‘But be itso. Itis from these alone, 
The tempest’s murmur and the ocean’s groan, 
The power to stand unshrinking, when the blast 
Shakes the cold sky, careering fierce and fast, 
That England’s sons defy the storms of war 
And the world quails before Britannia’s star. 
Still, tho’ in vain, may her bold prows explore 
The frozen ocean and the barren shore.’ 














THE MAJOR’S NIECE. 


BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was two o’clock when Meldon sat down to dinner on the day 
after the tea-party at Portsmouth Lodge. The meal had been 
ready for him at half-past one, and there was nothing to prevent 
his eating it at that hour except his dislike of punctuality. The 
postmaster’s wife, who had a kind heart and knew that cold 
chops are considered unpalatable, remonstrated with him. He 
explained to her at some length a favourite theory of his. He 
held that the human soul is degraded by bondage of any kind, 
and the obligation to observe fixed hours, even when self- 
imposed, is a particularly vicious kind of slavery. The explana- 
tion occupied some time, and it was not until a quarter-past two 
that Meldon actually uncovered his chops. Before he had begun 
to eat Mr. Doyle tapped at the door and entered the room. 

* Where were you all morning?’ he said in an aggrieved tone. 
‘I was looking for you since twelve o’clock, and sorra the man 
or woman seemed to know where you had hid yourself. | 
wanted to speak to you about the presenting of this address to the 
Lord Lieutenant and his lady.’ 

‘I was engaged,’ said Meldon grandly, ‘in pursuing my pro- 
fessional avocations. I was performing the duties for the sake 
of which I am placed here in Ballymoy. You mustn’t suppose 
I’ve nothing to do but run round cleaning up the mess you make 
in arranging for the Lord Lieutenant’s visit. That business 
may seem very important to you, Mr. Doyle, but I’ve other 
things to think of—though, of course, if you and Father 
McCormack are in any kind of trouble, I’ll be delighted to help 
you out.’ 

‘What’s this I hear from the dressmaker?’ said Doyle. 
‘She was round with me at a quarter to twelve with some talk 
about fairies or such.’ 

‘I don’t know what she may have said, or how you may have 
misunderstood her, or what sort of a muddle you may be making 
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of the matter between you, but the plain facts of the case are 
these: Your dressmaker, acting under the directions of Mrs. 
Gregg, is putting together for the Major’s niece a dress such as 
the early Irish fairies habitually wore, and in that costume Miss 
Marjorie Purvis will present your illuminated address to the 
Lord Lieutenant’s wife.’ 

‘Well I’m damned! ’ 

‘I don’t deny,’ said Meldon, ‘that you very probably will 
be. But I strongly object to your saying so. I can’t stand 
bad language, and if you insist on using it you'll go straight out 
of this room with the toe of my boot pressed against the seat of 
your breeches ; and what’s more, I’ll set on Maher-Shalal-Hash- 
Baz to worry the life out of your brown dog the next time I 
catch sight of him. I detest swearing.’ 

‘T’ll not be made a fool of,’ said Doyle, ‘ with your fairies 
and your play-acting. What I say is that the thing must be 
done decent or not at all.’ 

‘If you weren’t a fool already without making of any kind, 
you'd be up this minute at the convent with the reverend Mother 
arranging to have a troop of attendant leprechauns to wait on 
the Major’s niece when she’s presenting the address.’ 

‘Who wants fairies? Is it likely, now, that Father 
McCormack will put up with such nonsense? I tell you now, 
Mr. Meldon, we'll have the whole country laughing at us. 
Fairies, is it? And leprechauns! It’s enough to set every 
newspaper making jokes and drawing pictures of us. We'll 
never hear the end of it.’ 

‘Look here; I’m eating my dinner. I’m half-way through 
one chop, and there’s another in the dish in front of me. I'll 
talk to you till I have the second one eaten, and two potatoes 
along with it, and after that out you’ll go. I haven’t time to 
waste over you.’ 

“You'll talk. I wouldn’t doubt you.’ 

‘First of all, then, I’ll say this. I know a jolly sight better 
than you or Father McCormack, or anyone else in Ballymoy, 
how Lord Lieutenants ought to be treated. I don’t suppose you 
ever spoke to one in your life, and if Father McCormack has 
talked to two of them, it’s as much as he’s done. When I say 
that fairies are the proper thing you may take it that they are. 
You set up to be president or vice-president of half a dozen 
different leagues, as well as being Chairman of the Urban 
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District Council and an ez-officio magistrate, but you’re an 
utterly uneducated man. It’s just as well for you to realise that 
fact at once. You don’t know what’s going on in Ireland outside 
of your own wretched board-room. As it just happens, every 
intellectual man in the country at the present moment is simply 
devoted to folk-lore and popular mythology and _ esoteric 
mysticism generally. You probably don’t know what those 
sciences are, but I’ll tell you. They’re fairies, pure unmitigated 
fairies—which, of course, includes leprechauns—and nothing else, 
Very well. The Lord Lieutenant naturally wants to associate 
with intellectual men. That’s what brings him to Ireland. He 
knows that there’s more real genius in Ireland than anywhere 
else. You have the usual old-fashioned notion in your head 
that Dublin Castle is full of landlords going up the front stairs, 
priests going down the back stairs, and politicians waiting about 
in the basement storey expecting to be made into County Court 
judges. That's what you think; and, of course, you’re perfectly 
right as to the facts. Where you make the mistake is in suppos- 
ing that the Lord Lieutenant likes that kind of thing. He 
doesn’t. He puts up with it simply because he’s paid to put 
up with it. In reality he hates the whole business. The sight 
of a landlord turns him actually sick, and he’s so fed up with 
priests and politicians that he wouldn’t care if every one of the 
whole crew was at the bottom of the sea with some kind of a 
floating tombstone anchored to his dead body. What he really 
wants—what he indulges in when he gets away by himself to a 
quiet place where nobody sees him—is poets and philosophers; 
that is to say, the men who will talk to him freely about really 
interesting things—fairies, the earth-spirit, and everything else 
of that kind.’ 

At this point Meldon helped himself to his second potato and 
handed the bone of his first chop to Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz. 
Doyle, a little bewildered, waited in silence until the discourse 
began again. 

* Now, as the Lord Lieutenant drives along here in his motor- 
car, what do you suppose he’s saying? You don’t know; but 
T’ll tell you. ‘‘ Smith,’’ he says, or ‘‘ Jones,’’ or ‘‘ Robinson,” 
or whatever his private secretary’s name is, ‘‘ who shall we be 
likely to meet to-day at Ballymoy?’’ The secretary turns up his 
notebook and tells His Excellency that he’ll be received by Major 
Kent, Father McCormack, and Mr. Doyle. ‘‘ Do you hear that, 
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my dear? ’’ says the Lord Lieutenant to the marchioness ; ‘‘ the 
game old lot—a landlord, a priest, and a politician. We'll be 
bored to tears as usual.’’ ‘‘ It can’t be helped,’’ says the lady. 
“ After all, we’re earning our living by it. The salary’s not bad, 
and the Viceregal Lodge is a pleasant place enough when we 
get it to ourselves.’’ ‘‘ That’s all very well,”’ says he. ‘“‘I’m 
not shirking my duty, and I don’t intend to; but in a country 
like Ireland, full of romantic possibilities, with the Celtic 
glamour oozing out of every bog in it, and the most fascinating 
folk-lore in the world running to absolute waste, why can’t the 
people get up something in the way of a pageant? If there was 
a man with a spark of originality about him in Ballymoy, he’d 
have us met at the door of Mr. Doyle’s Hotel—the Imperial it’s 
called—by a procession of fairies.’’ That is the substance of the 
conversation which will be going on in the Viceregal motor-car 
as it drives along the road towards Ballymoy. You see my point, 
don’t you? You understand now why I’m running the Major’s 
niece as a fairy. You'll find that you’ll get more money out of 
their Excellencies for ameliorating the lot of the Ballymoy child 
if you follow my advice and have a proper troop of fairies to meet 
them. Just you toddle off and explain the matter to Father 
McCormack and the reverend Mother. Get the thing done. 
Mrs. Gregg will design the dresses for you, and you may take 
my word for it you won’t be sorry afterwards.’ 

Doyle allowed himself to be hustled from the room. He was 
not in the least convinced of the suitability of the demonstration 
which Meldon proposed. He felt as strongly as ever the 
absurdity of setting up a little girl in a muslin frock and tin- 
selled wings to receive the representative of the British Sovereign 
at the door of a public-house. But previous experience had con- 
vinced him that there was nothing to be gained by opposing any 
plan which Meldon was determined to carry out. He foresaw 
that unless he gave way at once his life for the next few days 
would be made unbearable by the continuous flow of Meldon’s 
arguments. The peace of Father McCormack’s presbytery would 
be disturbed. Even the sanctuary of the convent might be in- 
vaded ; and in the end, after all tempers had been worn thin by 
opposition, there would be a troop of fairies headed by the Major’s 
niece waiting for the Lord Lieutenant. Doyle had known Meldon 
for two years, and he had no doubts at all about the ultimate issue 
of the matter. 
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Nor had Meldon himself. 

‘It’s rather a nuisance,’ he murmured, when Doyle had left 
him. ‘I wish Marjorie hadn’t set her heart on dressing up as 
a fairy. However, that can’t be helped now. The poor little 
thing is having a dull time of it out at Portsmouth Lodge, and 
I’m bound to see that she gets any little pleasure she happens 
to fancy.’ 

There was a tap at the door and Major Kent entered. Meldon, 
who was filling his pipe, laid it on the floor and stood up. 

‘ Nothing wrong with Marjorie, I hope? ’ 

‘No,’ said the Major. ‘So far as I know she’s all right. | 
told Mrs. O’Halloran to give her her dinner at half-past one, 
and then to turn her loose for the afternoon with Paudeen and 
the bicycle. I came into town to wire to Dublin for a governess. 
I told you I was going to, and I’m glad now that I have.’ 

‘All right,’ said Meldon. ‘ You’ll be sorry afterwards, but 
you will have your own way. In all probability the governess 
will marry you before you get her out of the house.’ 

‘I can’t help it if she does,’ said the Major. ‘I must have 
her. I’ve got another letter from Margaret. It was given me 
in the post-office just after I’d sent off the wire, and it made me 
feel glad I’d done it, whatever the consequences to myself 
may be.’ 

He drew a bulky package from his pocket. 

‘That seems a longish letter,’ said Meldon. 

‘It’s not all letter. In fact, the letter itself is very short. 
The rest of the parcel is pamphlets and magazines, and directions 
for use. I haven’t read them, of course, but that’s what they 
look like. I thought perhaps you’d run your eye over them for 
me.’ 

‘Certainly. It'll be a pleasure.’ 

‘Perhaps I’d better tell you what is in the letter before you 
read the papers. It’s very short. Margaret says she forgot to 
mention that she is a member of the Parents’ Union, and that 
she hopes I’ll carry on Margaret’s education according to the 
system outlined in the enclosed papers.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Meldon. ‘I needn’t read them. I 
understand the system perfectly. I made a special study of it 
at one time. You needn’t have bothered getting a governess for 
that. You'll be able to work it quite well yourself. Any in- 
telligent and moderately well-informed person could.’ 
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‘T’ll get the governess all the same.’ 

‘It’s ten to one if you happen upon one who understands 
this system. Simple as the thing is, very few regular gover- 
nesses do. They pretend they don’t, anyhow. Professional 
jealousy, you know. Where did you wire to?’ 

‘To ‘‘ O.G. Box 241, Office of the ‘ Irish Times,’ ”’ ’ said the 
Major. ‘She had an advertisement in yesterday’s paper, and 
I thought she’d suit.’ 

Meldon collected the fragments of the paper which lay 
scattered about the room, and found the advertisement column 
headed ‘ Tuitions, &c.’ He ran his eye down it. 

‘“* Wanted holiday engagement,’’’ he read, ‘‘ ‘ by a young 
lady employed in a high-class school. Satisfactory references 
offered. Address O.G. Box 241, this Office.’’ That’s your 
damsel, I suppose.’ 

‘That’s her. She sounds all right, doesn’t she?’ 

‘I suppose when you were wiring you said, ‘‘ Knowledge of 
the Parents’ Union system of education essential,’’ and ‘* Nature 
study a sine qua non? ’’ Nature study is one of the most charac- 
teristic features of the system.’ 

‘No, I didn’t. I didn’t get Margaret’s letter till after I’d 
sent the wire.’ 

‘Oh, well, never mind. I'll explain it to her when she 
arrives. But keeping a governess won’t get you off your share 
of the work. That’s another of the features of the system.’ 

‘T can’t do it.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you can. The great idea is this. Always impart 
instruction to the child under your charge, whether she’s sup- 
posed to be learning lessons or not. For instance, we'll say 
that you and Marjorie are out for a walk together and you meet 
asnail. Marjorie naturally picks up the snail. Under the old 
system of education it would have been your duty to tell her to 
drop the snail at once. ‘‘ Little girls,’’ you would have said, 
“ought not to play with snails.’’ But that way of dealing with 
children is quite out of date. As a member of the Parents’ 
Union, you encourage Marjorie to examine the snail. You tell 
her to poke her little finger into the shell and find out what’s 
there.’ 

“She’d do that in any case.’ 

“Not if you told her to drop the snail. She’d drop it. Next, 
you stick the lighted end of your cigar against the snail’s shell 
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so as to make it poke out its head. Then in every way you cap 
think of at the moment you make the snail show its points and 
trot about—just as if it was a horse that Marjorie was thinking 
of buying from you.’ 

‘I don’t quite see,’ said the Major, ‘ where the education 
comes in.’ 

‘Of course, all the time Marjorie is fiddling with the snail 
you are explaining the nature of the creature and its uses in 
simple language. You tell her that the French eat snails, but 
that she, not being French, doesn’t. You mention that the 
slug, though very like the snail in flabby sliminess, differs from it 
in not having a shell.’ 

*‘ She’d know that without my telling her.’ 

‘She would, of course, but she’d be much too polite to tell 
you so. She’d recognise that you were doing your duty towards 
her, and she’d respect you for it. She’d pretend to be fright- 
fully interested in what you were saying, and when you went on 
to tell her the story about the snail which raced with the tortoise 
she’d give you to understand she’d never heard it before.’ 

‘Was it a snail which ran the race with the tortoise? I 
always thought it was a hare.’ 

‘It was a hare in the original, and, of course, if it had hap- 
pened to be a hare which Marjorie picked up you’d have told the 
story in what I may call the authorised version. But as you are 
on the subject of snails, and not hares, you have to adapt the 
narrative to your circumstances.’ 

* Well?’ 

* After you’ve told her all you know about the snail, you go 
on walking until you meet something else. Then you start on 
it. It’s a magnificent system. No walk is ever the least dull, 
and Marjorie is learning the whole time without knowing it.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said the Major, ‘ that we’d be a long time 
getting anywhere.’ 

‘You would, of course. In fact, if you do the thing properly 
you'll never get more than a few yards away from your hall-door 
before it’s time to go home again. But if you really want to 
get anywhere, you either have to stop being a member of the 
Parents’ Union for the time, or else not take Marjorie with you.’ 

‘I’m not sure that I think much of that system of education, 
J.J.’ 

‘Well, nor do I. It bores the parents a lot, and it must be 
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perfectly maddening for the child. You can’t wonder that the 
ordinary governess, who has been brought up herself on Butter’s 
spelling and the dates of the Kings of England, rather despises 
it. The child hardly ever meets a king out walking, and so gets 
no instruction on royal families. I don’t myself set an ex- 
cessively high value on kings. I’m not a fanatic on the subject. 
I believe a man might be a good man enough for all practical 
purposes without knowing the date of George I. Still, kings 
have their place in any proper education, and I must say I think 
the Parents’ Union, with that hand-to-mouth system of theirs, 
undervalues kings.’ 

‘ Marjorie,’ said the Major, with a grin, ‘ will have the advan- 
tage of meeting a Lord Lieutenant.’ 

‘Yes. That’s the very next thing there is to a king. In 
fact, for educational purposes he is in some ways better than a 
real king. He is sure to be affable, being selected for his office 
principally for that reason; whereas a king who comes into his 
job merely by being born to it, may be as cross as a bear.’ 

‘T hope,’ said the Major, ‘ that you'll take the opportunity of 
this Lord Lieutenant’s visit to give Marjorie a lesson on kings, in 
the sort of way you have just been explaining to me. I’m sure 
you'd do it well.’ 

Meldon treated this suggestion, which was meant for a 
sarcasm, with contempt. 

‘ When does Miss O. G. arrive,’ he asked. 

‘I told her in my wire to come as soon as possible. I 
practically offered her her own terms and took her word for 
it that the references were all right.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Marsorre ate her dinner under the eyes of Mrs. O’Halloran 
and Mary Garry untroubled by any advice as to how she ought to 
chew. At her own special request she was allowed to have the 
meal in the kitchen. This would probably have shocked any 
right-minded member of the Parents’ Union, but Mrs. 
O’Halloran knew nothing of the later theories of education, and, 
having successfully reared six children of her own, had no idea 
whatever of the sacred responsibility of those in charge of the 
young. She even allowed Marjorie to choose her own food. 
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Major Kent, who had some ideas of his own on the subject of 
nursery diet, ordered a chicken, boiled, and a rice-pudding, 
When he was told that no chicken was available he left the 
arrangement of the menu to Mrs. O'Halloran, stating at the 
same time that he would not himself be at home for luncheon. 
Mary Garry, after consultation with Mrs. O’Halloran, asked 
Marjorie what she would like. She chose sardines on toast, to 
be followed by whipped cream and raspberry-jam. There were 
no sardines in the house, so Paudeen Canavan was sent into 
Ballymoy with orders to get a box at Mr. Doyle’s shop and bring 
it home in his pocket. This errand was the cause of an argument 
between Mrs. O’Halloran and Jamesy Deveril. Paudeen, who 
was called a yard boy, though his duties in the Major’s establish- 
ment were very varied, was supposed to be under the control of 
Jamesy Deveril. 

Jamesy had been at the forge, getting new shoes for the cob, 
on the previous day, while Paudeen was helping to course the 
black calf and to bridle the chestnut filly. On discovering what 
had been done in his absence he had beaten Paudeen severely, 
hitting much harder, and finding the tenderest spots more 
skilfully, than Mr. Gregg. He intended to make life very bitter 
and irksome to Paudeen for several days afterwards, and was 
annoyed at the boy’s escaping to go on a message into Ballymoy. 

‘He'll be spending the whole of the morning at it,’ he said 
bitterly to Mrs. O'Halloran, ‘ and me wanting him to be shifting 
dung in the barrow. Why couldn’t you send Mary Garry if 
there’s commands to be done in the town? What good is a 
great stravaguing lump of a girl like her about the place if she’s 
not fit to be sent into the town on a message? ’ 

“Is it Mary Garry? ’ said Mrs. O’Halloran. ‘ And if I send 
her, who’s to brush the Major’s clothes for him, and clean up 
after the mess the company made in the drawing-room yesterday, 
and wash two pair of stockings for Miss Marjorie, and shell the 
peas for the dinner to-night, and answer the door and polish the 
silver teapot, and iron out one of them aprons—aprons indeed! 
no, but pinafores!—that Meldon, bad luck to him, fetched out 
for the poor girl to wear? ‘Tell me that now, Mr. Jamesy 
Deveril.’ 

Jamesy was a reasonable man. He was forced to acknow- 
ledge that Mary Garry’s duties were more varied than those 
he had planned for Paudeen. Mrs. O’Halloran pursued her 
advantage. 
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‘So you may leave the dung where it is for another day, 
for you'll not get Paudeen in the evening no more than the 
morning. As soon as ever he has his dinner ate, he’s to be out 
on the road teaching Miss Marjorie to ride the bicycle.’ 

‘T’d have thought she’d have had riding enough to content 
her yesterday without wanting bicycles after. What would 
hinder her to sit quiet in the house and let Paudeen do his work?’ 

‘Them’s the Major’s orders anyway; and if you don’t like 
them it’s to the Major you’d better be speaking.’ 

‘Well, but childer is an upset in a house. Divil the thing 
can be got done right the way it ought to be done when there’s 
the like of them to be humoured.’ 

‘You may say that,’ said Mrs. O’Halloran. ‘I’m after 
rearing six of my own, and I know well that there’s neither ease 
or comfort where they are.’ 

Thus Paudeen escaped a task which in the bruised condition 
of his body would have been a painful one for him, and spent a 
pleasant morning sauntering along the road between Ballymoy 
and Portsmouth Lodge. In the afternoon he was forced to bestir 
himself more actively. Marjorie rapidly acquired such mastery 
of the bicycle as enabled her to make short and erratic rushes at 
high speed. Steering proved a great difficulty, and the ditches 
at the sides of the road seemed to have a strong attraction to the 
machine. It was Paudeen’s duty to prevent any kind of cata- 
strophe. The afternoon was hot, and the work was much harder 
for him than it was for Marjorie. There were moments when 
he wished himself back in the yard under the eye of Jamesy 
Deveril. The demands on his activity there were intermittent. 
Jamesy, having duties of his own, could not always watch his 
subordinate. When he was at work elsewhere it was Paudeen’s 
habit to rest, sitting on the handles of the barrow or on any 
convenient stone. Marjorie allowed him no breathing-time. 
No sooner had he saved her from a crash which seemed inevitable 

than she was off again, and Paudeen was obliged—so he described 
his experience to Mary Garry at tea-time—‘ to make after her 
if it was the last breath I could squeeze out of my body.’ 

But of the joy of learning to ride a bicycle there comes satiety 
at last, even when the learner is an active child of ten years old. 
Marjorie dismounted, breathless and dishevelled, and addressed 
the perspiring Paudeen. 

‘I’m tired of the old bike,’ she said; ‘ let’s go and explore 
somewhere.’ 
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Paudeen was uncertain as to the exact meaning of the pro. 
posal, but he had a strong suspicion, pased on the experience of 
the day before, that any plan made by Miss Marjorie would be 
likely to end in trouble for him. 

‘I'd be afeard,’ he said. ‘I might be bet.’ 

‘Mr. Gregg isn’t here,’ said Marjorie. ‘ There’s nobody to 
beat you. You’re not afraid of Mrs. O’Halloran, are you? or 
Mary Garry? ’ 

‘Mary Garry dursent,’ he said; ‘and what’s more, she 
wouldn’t be fit.’ 

He was prepared to assert the dignity of his sex against her 
at any time. With regard to Mrs. O’Halloran he was less con. 
fident. He recollected certain shrewd blows given with rolling. 
pins or other weapons, and the arm of Mrs. O’Halloran was 
strong. But he would not humble himself before Miss Marjorie 
by admitting that he feared any woman. 

‘Mr. Deveril ’d beat me,’ he said. 

Marjorie tossed her head. She refused to acknowledge that 
Mr. Deveril had any right to control her actions. It did not 
occur to her that he might possess the power of life and death 
over Paudeen. 

‘Come on,’ she said ; ‘ we’ll go down to the sea.’ 

Paudeen yielded, foolishly. He might have known—the 
story of his remotest ancestor’s first transgression should have 
warned him—that he would not be able to evade punishment 
afterwards by saying ‘The woman tempted me.’ The blame 
might be, would be, justly and properly hers alone, but no man 
from the days of Adam down has escaped the consequences of 
evil-doing by urging that plea. 

* You take the bike into the yard,’ said Marjorie, ‘ and leave 
it there. I'll wait for you.’ 

‘She’d see me,’ said Paudeen, ‘and Mr. Deveril would see 
me, and then I’d be bet, the way I was bet yesterday, only worse.’ 

“You’re a little coward. I’ll take it myself, and you can 
wait.’ 

The taunt was too much for Paudeen. He was prepared to 
run a very considerable risk rather than suffer it. He took the 
bicycle and wheeled it up the drive towards Portsmouth Lodge, 
but courage, even taunt-driven, has its limits. He stopped 
short at a place out of sight of the kitchen windows, and deposited 
the bicycle under a tree. Then he returned to Marjorie. They 
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erossed two fields hand in hand, and arrived at the shore of the 
little bay in which Major Kent’s Spindrift lay at anchor. If 
Paudeen had been a member of the Parents’ Union, and there- 
fore anxious to increase Marjorie’s interest in nature-study, the 
sandy shore of the bay would have offered him a splendid oppor- 
tunity. It was strewn with the corpses of jelly-fish, and 
Marjorie’s curiosity was immediately aroused. She had never 
before come across jelly-fish, and she wanted to know all about 
them. Unfortunately Paudeen had been brought up on a bog 
many miles from the sea, and marine biology has not as yet been 
imposed on Irish National schools as part of the regular pro- 
gramme of instruction. He had but one piece of information 
to offer. 

‘Them ones stings,’ he said. 

Marjorie only half believed him. She urged him to take one 
up in his hand and demonstrate that it did sting. Paudeen was 
most unwilling to make the experiment. He would have waded 
through a bed of nettles bare-legged; he would have faced the 
dangers of attacking a wasps’ nest; but a jelly-fish was an un- 
known creature, and its sting might easily be worse than any- 
thing he had ever experienced. He hesitated. 

‘You’re a little coward,’ said Marjorie for the second time. 
Then she took up one of the jelly-fish very cautiously in her 
own hand. 

‘Mind it, Miss,’ said Paudeen, in an agony of apprehension. 
‘Arrah, leave go of it! Sure, the bites of them is terrible.’ 

Either because it was dead, or because it was not a venomous 
kind of jelly-fish, it lay passive and harmless in Marjorie’s hand. 
She prodded it with her finger, squeezed it, rolled it into a ball, 
submitted it to every kind of indignity possible to a jelly-fish, 
and yet it did not sting. Finally, with a gesture of contempt, she 
flung it at Paudeen. It occurred to him as possible that, though 
the jelly-fish abstained from offering any kind of violence to a 
young lady like Miss Marjorie, it still might sting him. Yet he 
would not admit himself the inferior in daring of a girl several 
years younger than he was. With a show of careless boldness 
he too picked up a jelly-fish, examined it, and flung it into the 
sea. Marjorie took another and threw it at him; then another, 
and another after that. Soon she was pelting him with jelly- 
fish. Coming quite close to him she blobbed the creatures into 
his face. Paudeen loathed the feel of them; yet, so great was 
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his instinctive chivalry and his respect for the Major’s niece, he 
flung no jelly-fish at her. Only, lest the game should loge jtg 
delight through being altogether one-sided, he too gathered jelly. 
fish and threw them over and past Miss Marjorie. 

At last the sport palled. The remaining jelly-fish were left 
to perish in peace, and for a delightful half-hour Marjorie and 
Paudeen launched empty limpet-shells in the sea. Every single 
shell was swamped immediately. Even when Paudeen heroic. 
ally waded out up to his knees to get beyond the broken water 
of the wavelets no limpet-shell survived afloat for more than a 
single instant. He got very wet—much wetter than Marjorie, 
because once in a moment of ecstasy he stepped quickly back. 
wards and sat down in shallow water. What view the managing 
committee of the Parents’ Union would have taken of the con- 
dition of Marjorie’s shoes and stockings it is impossible to say, 
but no doubt an enthusiast might have seized the opportunity 
of giving a profitable exposition of the laws which govern the 
buoyancy of limpet-shells. 

Further adventures became necessary after some hundreds 
of limpet-shells had been launched and swamped. 

‘Is there,’ said Marjorie, ‘a cave anywhere about—a 
smuggler’s cave? ’ 

‘I never heard tell of the like,’ said Paudeen, ‘ though J 
wouldn’t say but what there might. They do say there was 
Fenians and such in it the time of the Land League.’ 

‘Then let’s look for their cave. We'll go on looking till we 
find it, and then we’ll play at being smugglers and Fenians.’ 

They found no cave, but in the course of their search they 
came upon the Major’s punt. The oars had been carried up to 
the coach-house, but by lifting the floor-boards they provided 
themselves with all they required for a voyage on dry land. 
Paudeen, convinced that he had now earned a beating so severe 
that no further iniquity could make it any worse, flung himself 
with ardour into the new game. Acting under Marjorie’s orders, 
he rowed, spread sails, pulled ropes, fired guns, captured after 
a desperate conflict a pirate craft, and finally accomplished 4 
shipwreck on a desert island. In the course of these manceuvres 
it was discovered that the punt, which lay heeled on one side, 
could by violent and combined exertion, be made to rock over 
and lie on her other side. Some instinct warned Paudeen that 
this rocking was far from beneficial to the punt. He understood 
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nothing about boats, but his experience of life had taught him 
that anything which is rapturously pleasant to do is extremely 
injurious to the thing it is done to. Nothing could have been 
pleasanter, for instance, than coursing the black polled-Angus 
calf round the tennis-court. It therefore turned out afterwards 
that the game was harmful both to the calf and the lawn. He 
knew in his heart that it could not be right to leap from one side 
of the punt to the other, and bear her down with a bump upon the 
stones which strewed the upper part of the beach. His conscience 
made a last effort to assert itself. 

‘We'll be bet,’ he said, ‘ the both of us, for sure.’ 

He included Marjorie in the prophecy, not because he really 
believed that Mrs. O’Halloran, Mr. Gregg, the Major, or even 
Jamesy Deveril himself would dare to take a stick to her, but 
because he hoped to induce her to stop rocking the punt. He 
failed. Marjorie continued, and commanded him to continue, 
leaping from side to side of the boat and swaying her over, until 
the novelty of the thing completely wore off. Then she pro- 
posed that they should launch the punt and voyage in her to the 
Spindrift. Paudeen made but a feeble protest. 

‘We’ll be drownded,’ he said, ‘if we do, for the water is 
terrible strong, and there was a man drownded in it one time, 
and it wasn’t for a week after that they found him.’ 

He did not really fear drowning. It is said to be an easy 
and pleasant death, and life, after the afternoon’s adventures, 
was likely to be hard for Paudeen. He and Marjorie seized 
the punt, and, after immense toil, succeeded in dragging her 
several yards down the beach towards the sea. The success of 
their enterprise seemed assured. They would, no doubt, have 
actually launched the boat if they had not been interrupted. 
The sound of the Major’s dinner-gong, beaten vigorously, startled 
them. They stopped tugging at the purit, and looked behind 
them. Far off, a solitary figure, silhouetted on the sky-line 
against the setting sun, stood Mary Garry with the gong in 
her hands. She had climbed the hill behind Portsmouth Lodge, 
and was sounding a clamorous summons. 

‘Run,’ said Paudeen—‘ run as if the divil was after you and 
Meldon’s white dog along with him.’ 

Marjorie knew little of the devil, and had no fear whatever 
of the dog; but she recognised the wisdom of the advice. 
Paudeen grasped her hand, and they fled together across the 
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fields. Reaching the road, they felt it wise to proceed more 
cautiously. They crept along the ditch. Paudeen’s idea wag 
to get the bicycle, if possible, before they were seen. Once 
in possession of it, they might assume an air of conscious ree- 
titude and leave the authorities to infer that the whole afternoon 
had been innocently spent in learning to ride. He explained 
his plan to Marjorie as they crawled along the ditch. 

‘Mary Garry ’Il not tell on us,’ he said, ‘if so be she saw 
us, and she might not.’ 

‘I don’t care if she does,’ said Marjorie. 

Her spirit, the first nerve-shattering alarm once passed, 
revived in her. Shaking off Paudeen’s restraining hand, she 
stepped boldly out of the ditch. She found herself face to face 
with Mrs. O’ Halloran. 

‘Your tea’s ready for you, Miss Marjorie, and Mary Garry 
has the face near beat off the Major’s drum trying to discover 
where you’d got to. Is that you in the ditch, Paudeen Canavan? 
It’s another skelping you want, and, what’s more, it’s another 
you’ll get if I tell Jamesy Deveril on you. What would ail 
you that you wouldn’t bring the young lady in to her tea, and 
you knowing well it was ready for her? ’ 

It seemed to Paudeen possible that after all he might escape 
the punishment which a few minutes before was all but 
inevitable. Miss Marjorie had Mrs. O’Halloran by the hand, 
and was evidently giving to the housekeeper’s questions those 
soft answers which turn away wrath. Paudeen found the 
bicycle under the tree, and, with a care that was almost reverent, 
wheeled it into its place in the coach-house. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Arter tea Mary Garry, supervised in the work by Mrs. 
O’Halloran, dried Marjorie, changed her frock, tied up her hair 
with a blue ribbon, and then led her to the door of her uncle’s 
study. The Major had given orders that his niece should be 
handed over to him between the hours of six and seven. Both 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Cosgrave, who were separately consulted, 
said that all parents and those who for any reason found them- 
selves in the position of parents, devoted that particular hour 
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of the day to their children. At all other times, so the Major 
thered from the two ladies, an uncle might neglect his niece 
and be held blameless ; but from six o’clock until seven he must 
personally attend to her wants. 
Major Kent’s conscience glowed with a warm approval most 
comfortable to feel when Mary Garry opened the study door 








and let in Marjorie. Every other part of him except his 
conscience was uncomfortable and embarrassed. He had no 
experience of little girls nor the slightest idea of what he ought 
to talk about. He had some thought at first of sending Mary 
Garry out to find a snail, and repeating, as well as he could, 
the model lesson given him in the morning by Meldon; but 
he rather feared the comments which Mrs. O’Halloran would 
make on snails as playthings, and doubted whether he could 
explain to her the advantages of nature-study. 

Marjorie was perfectly self-possessed. She made a tour of 
the study, examining minutely all the objects which interested 
her. She discovered a hookah, which stood by itself on a small 
table in a corner of the room. The Major found the Parents’ 
Union method of imparting instruction easier than he expected. 
He told all there was to tell about the hookah. He got into 
difficulties’ in the end when Marjorie demanded to have the 
thing filled, lit, and smoked. She proposed to sit opposite her 
uncle and make use of one of the two tubes with which the 
hookah was furnished. The Major, so she planned the enter- 
tainment, was to smoke through the other, sitting cross-legged 
on a sofa-cushion. Thus the illusion of being real Turks would 
becomplete. He resisted the proposal, feeling sure that a smoke 
from a hookah would make Marjorie violently ill. He was even 
uncertain of the consequences which might ensue for himself. 
He said that he had never smoked the hookah. This confession 
lowered him in Marjorie’s estimation. She thought, and said, 
that a man who found himself in possession of a hookah without 
making any attempt to smoke it must be lamentably wanting 
in enterprise. 

The Major diverted her attention from this dangerous game 
by producing a book of photographs. They were not thrillingly 
interesting, being, in fact, for the most part, portraits of the 
horses he had bred and sold. They dated back to a period 
long before Marjorie’s birth, and a student of human nature 
might have taken pleasure in noting how few and slight were 
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the changes which had taken place in the appearance of Jamesy 
Deveril. He was in all the pictures. He held each horse by 
the head, and his face wore the same look of suppressed pride 
in the beauty of the animals he had reared. He apparently 
wore the same suit of clothes during the whole period covered 
by the photographs, and the same tight leggings. His hair 
showed a little thinner, but the lines on his lean cheeks grew 
scarcely any deeper as the pages of the book were turned over, 
Marjorie, after viewing the first ten or twelve horses, showed 
signs of being bored. The Major was unable to interest her 
in the special merits of each animal, though that was a subject 
on which he was well qualified to give instruction. 

Among the horses there were scattered here and there 
pictures of one of the Major’s yachts. There were altogether 
five of these photographs—one of a small schooner of very antique 
build, two of yawls, and two of cutters, the Spindrift and her 
immediate predecessor. In the Spindrift Marjorie suddenly dis- 
played the acutest interest. She asked an immense number of 
questions, requiring minute details about the sleeping accom- 
modation on board, the cooking arrangements, the number of 
plates, cups, and forks with which the boat was supplied. Major 
Kent was delighted with himself and her. He felt that he was 
really educating Marjorie on lines likely to be approved by her 
mother. He drew plans of the Spindrift’s cabin, explained the 
nature of lockers, folding cots, swinging lamps, and other matters 
pertaining to the arrangement of a ten-ton yacht. Marijorie’s 
attention never flagged. It was only when the Major had 
exhausted the cabins and went on to deliver a lecture on the 
sails and ropes that her shower of questions ceased. The rigging 
did not interest her. She yawned, and finally proposed of her 
own accord to go to bed. 

Mrs. O’Halloran had reached a critical stage in the cooking 
of the Major’s dinner, so it was Mary Garry who attended 
Marjorie. Undressing in a leisurely and desultory way, Marjorie 
wandered about her bedroom and plied the maid with questions. 

‘Were you ever in a yacht, Mary Garry?’ 

Mary Garry had not been in a yacht, and did not want to 
goinone. She understood that people who went in yachts were 
violently ill. 

‘ What do people have to eat in yachts? ’ 
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Mary Garry, who had watched Mrs. O’Halloran pack pro- 
visions for various cruises, was of opinion that people—the people 
who were not ill—ate the same things on yachts as they did 
on dry land; but much more of them. Where one loaf would 
be sufficient in a house two would be a meagre supply in a 
acht. 

. ‘Has Paudeen ever been on a yacht? ’ 

Mary Garry thought not. It was, she said, unlikely that 
anyone who knew Paudeen Canavan, even slightly, would take 
him on a yacht. A boy of Paudeen’s incurably vicious dis- 
position was difficult enough to manage in an ordinary yard. 
He would be quite impossible on a yacht, where occasions for 
wrongdoing might be supposed to be numerous. 

‘Would you go on a yacht if anybody invited you?’ 

‘I would not then. Is it me? Sure, what would the like 
of me do on a yacht? It’s lost I’d be, let alone drownded.’ 

Marjorie sighed. There had risen in her mind a great idea 
while she was looking at the Major’s photographs. She con- 
ceived a plan of camping out on board the Spindrift. She had 
no wish whatever to sail off in any direction. She was quite 
content that the yacht should lie at anchor, but she wanted 
to live in the little cabin which her uncle described. She wanted 
to sleep under a grey blanket, in one of the funny little cots, 
which were folded back and got out of the way in the morning. 
She wanted to cook food at the galley stove and to eat it off 
enamelled metal plates on a swinging table. Her plan was to 
take Mary Garry and Paudeen with her. Instinct warned her 
that there would be little use in inviting either her uncle or 
Mrs. O'Halloran. They would take a foolishly sensible view 
of the scheme, would urge the superiority of ordinary beds 
furnished with sheets, the greater comfort of meals at home 
on fixed tables, and the folly of cooking on an inconvenient 

stove when there was a kitchen-range available. Of Mary Garry 
she had hopes, and would gladly have included her in the party, 
but it appeared that Mary Garry would not go. She fell back 
upon Paudeen. For nearly an hour she lay awake planning the 
details of the expedition. Next morning, after breakfast, she 
found Paudeen, led him to a remote corner of the hayloft, 
and propounded the dazzling scheme. Paudeen, unpunished for 
the misdeeds of the day before, had grown bold. He foresaw 
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difficulties, but he was not averse from making an effort to over. 
come them. He feared that he would not be able to get to the 
Spindrift in the punt without oars, and the oars were kept in 
the coach-house. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
abstract them without attracting the attention of Jamesy Deveril, 
Marjorie suggested that they should be carried off by Paudeen 
after dark and concealed near the punt. She proposed that 
a depét of food should be established on the beach. A shelter 
of stones should be built. Loaves of bread, joints of meat, and 
other necessaries should be stored in it. She undertook to carry 
off little by little from Mrs. O’Halloran’s stores a quantity of 
food sufficient to last for several days. She would bury her 
loot under the hay in the corner of the loft in which they sat, 
and Paudeen could carry it down to the beach after dark. 

Paudeen Canavan, though he suffered himself to be occa- 

sionally cowed by Jamesy Deveril, had in him the makings of 
an adventurer. He could never have been a leader of men, for 
he lacked initiative; but, born at an earlier period, he might 
have developed into a subordinate buccaneer, and ranged the 
Spanish Main, a terror to the captains of treasure fleets. As 
a seventeenth-century Englishman he would have adventured 
for land in Ireland, ridden among the Invincible Ironsides, or 
helped to harry the fleets of the Dutch. A century later, with 
the luck of being born a Scottish Highlander, he might have 
charged among kilted clansmen against the artillery of General 
Cope; or, placed in different circumstances, plundered rajahs 
in the service of the East India Company. He had his share 
of daring and resource when under the direction of a master 
mind. The fear of stripes, of the wrath of Jamesy Deveril, 
might make him hesitate over some trifling peccadillo, some calf- 
coursing or childish expedition to the seashore. The thought 
of a great adventure nerved him. He brought to the aid of 
Marjorie’s imagination a knowledge of what was practicable. 
Between them plans were laid, details thought out, and the 
whole scheme perfected. 

Under pretext of more bicycle-riding Paudeen was rescued for 
the morning from his duties in the stable. He and Marjorie 
made their way to the shore and, labouring delightfully, built the 
depét for the food. It was not rainproof, but that mattered little. 
The sun was shining, and Paudeen had heard Jamesy Deveril say 
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in the morning that the weather was settled for a couple of days 
at least. They returned to Portsmouth Lodge and put the 
bicycle into the coach-house. With nervous joy they handled 
the punt’s oars and discovered the hiding-place of the rowlocks. 
Then Paudeen submitted himself to Jamesy Deveril, and 
remained during the day so obedient, hard-working, and preter- 
naturally good that Jamesy threatened him at last with a dose 
of castor oil, believing that the boy must be unwell. 

Marjorie hung round Mrs. O’Halloran in the kitchen. She, 
too, was extraordinarily peaceable. 

‘There she’d be,’ said Mrs. O’ Halloran afterwards, describing 
the day, ‘running in and out on me the same as if she was 
playing herself without a tint of mischief in her head. A better 
nor a nicer girleen you wouldn’t ask to see. Nobody ’d ever 
have thought it was divilment she was divising in the inside of 
her head.’ 

On every possible occasion Marjorie seized something. The 
turning of Mrs. O’Halloran’s back for an instant was sufficient 
for her. She secured the remains of the box of sardines which 
Paudeen had brought out from Ballymoy for her dinner the day 
before. She got half a box of water biscuits, a piece of raw 
bacon which hung on a hook in the larder, one of the cakes 
which had come from the stores, and at last, greatly daring, 
a whole loaf of soda-bread, which had just been taken from the 
oven. 

This last capture very nearly led to serious trouble. When 
Marjorie returned to the kitchen after concealing the loaf in 
the hayloft she found that a search was being made for it. 
Mrs. O’Halloran sharply accused Mary Garry of having taken 
it up, carried it away, left it somewhere ‘out of her hand,’ 
and then forgotten the whole transaction. 

‘I wasn’t next nor nigh your loaf,’ said Mary Garry. ‘ What 
call would there be for me to be taking the like?’ 

‘If you didn’t take it,’ said Mrs. O'Halloran, ‘who did? It 
was there sitting on the dresser this minute, and I didn’t do 
more than just run out for a sup of water to wash the cabbage 
for the dinner, and when I came back it was gone. Take care 
now that you didn’t take it up with you to the Major’s room, 
and you making the bed.’ 

‘I did not. Why would I, when I have the bed made since 
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ten o’clock this morning? Was there e’er a dog about the place 
that might have ate it?’ 

‘There was not; barring that white devil that Meldon brings 
out with him, there’s no dogs here, and that one wasn’t out 
these two days.’ 

‘It might be,’ said Mary Garry, ‘that the black polly calf 
strolled in unknown to you and whisked it off with her. I always 
did say that that calf was terrible wise.’ 

‘ Arrah, talk sense. When did ever ye hear of a calf eating 
a loaf of bread? ’ 

‘My mother had a turkey hen one time,’ said Mary Garry, 
‘that would drink tea the same as if it was a Christian. You'd 
have wondered to see it. So you would.’ 

‘Will you find the loaf wherever you have it put away, and 
stop your talk about turkey hens.’ 

Marjorie listened and watched. There was an air of deter- 
mination about Mrs. O’Halloran, which made her fear that 
the search would be prosecuted with the utmost vigour—might 
even extend to places less likely than the hayloft. The dis- 
covery of the loaf would mean the loss of the sardines, the 
biscuits, the cake, and the bacon. It would involve further 
investigations and the wrecking of her whole plan. She deter- 
mined to restore the loaf. Mrs. O’Halloran, clinging, against 
all probability, to her original hypothesis, dragged Mary Garry, 
now weeping copiously, up to the Major’s room. She stripped 
the blankets from the bed in her determination to find the spot 
where Mary Garry had laid the loaf down. Marjorie seized her 
opportunity. She brought the loaf from the hayloft and put 
it on the ground beside the pump in the yard. Then she 
went into the house and shouted. Mrs. O’Halloran, followed by 
Mary Garry, whose reputation had been vindicated by the 
condition of the Major’s bed, came downstairs at once. 

‘I’ve found the loaf,’ said Marjorie; ‘it’s out in the yard 
beside the pump.’ 

Mary Garry giggled. Mrs. O’Halloran cast a glance at her 
which stopped the giggle on the spot. She walked out to the 
yard, picked up the loaf, and brought it in. 

“It could be,’ she said in a subdued tone, ‘ that I took it 
with me when I went to get the water for the cabbage, and 
laid it down unknown to myself. It’s what I don’t mind ever 
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doing before; nor I wouldn’t have believed it, not if the priest 
had it give out off the altar that I done it. But where’s the use 
of talking? I have the loaf safe now, any way, and you’d 
better be getting on with your work, Mary Garry. You have 
the Major’s bed to make over again. The way you make the 
beds, it’ll do the blankets no harm to get a bit of an air. If 
I did right, I’d go up every day of my life and spread them 
out on the floor and turn the mattress just to teach you.’ 

There must have been words on the tip of Mary Garry’s 
tongue which it would have been pleasant to speak. She did 
not utter them. It is possible that she refrained from a mag- 
nanimous dislike of striking a fallen foe. It is more likely that 
she feared being worsted in an encounter with Mrs. O’Halloran 
even when she had all the advantage of a vastly superior position. 

Marjorie became very cautious. During the remainder of the 
morning she only succeeded in securing a package of kitchen 
salt, a small quantity of tea, and three eggs, one of which she 
unfortunately broke. 

That night Paudeen crept cautiously from his bed in the room 
above the coach-house at eleven o’clock. It was very dark, and 
in his efforts to find the oars he upset Marjorie’s bicycle. It fell 
with a horrid clang on the flagged floor, and Paudeen imme- 
diately tripped over it and fell too. He lay quite still, expecting 
every moment to hear Major Kent’s voice. Jamesy Deveril, 
most fortunately, slept in the gate lodge, so there was no fear 
of interruption from him. The Major was either sound asleep 
or inattentive. He made no move. Paudeen picked himself 
up and stole forward very warily, feeling his way along the wall. 
He came upon the oars at last, and carried them off. The labour 
of his undertaking was very great. Not caring to venture along 
the drive, which would have taken him past Jamesy Deveril’s 
bedroom window, he crossed the paddock, and had to climb a wire 
fence and a wall. He stumbled and fell several times in the 
rough fields beyond the road. Samson, with the gates of Gaza 
on his shoulders, must have encountered similar difficulties on 
his way to the top of Hebron at midnight. But, supposing the 
greater weight of the gates to be compensated by the judge’s 
superior strength, Paudeen had the harder task. Samson, the 
gates once placed in the appointed place, could lie down and 
sleep. Paudeen had to go back for Marjorie’s store of provisions. 
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He had to go back twice, making the double journey three times 
altogether, because the items collected by Marjorie were of such 
unadaptable kinds, and of such awkward shapes, that he could 
not carry them all at once. An open sardine-tin cannot be 
carried, without serious risk, in the same hand with a cake while 
climbing a fence; and there was no room for the bacon inside A 
the biscuit-tin. It was greatly to Paudeen’s credit, considering “g 
the difficulties he had to deal with, that he only spilled a little hi 
of the salt and broke one of the remaining eggs. fr 





(Z'o be continued.) 
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Ar the western end of Cheyne Walk there still remains in its 
early beauty a picturesque bit of old Chelsea. The tall irregular 
houses with red-tiled dormer roofs, mellowed by time, lie back 
from the road. The lower windows are hidden by trees and lilac- 
bushes, which form a screen of greenery in the old paved gardens 
in front, facing the river, which here broadens into a majestic 
sweep. Turner, who lived hard by, has immortalised the view 
in the ‘ Fighting Téméraire.’ The terrace, now included in 
Cheyne Walk, was originally called Lindsey Row, and in the 
middle stands the famous Lindsey House, one of the old palaces 
of Chelsea. A few hundred yards away was the mansion of 
Sir Thomas More, of which a fragment remains near the old 
Moravian burying-ground. 

Many distinguished people have lived in Lindsey Row— 
Brunel, the engineer ; Henry Constantine Jennings, the eccentric 
art collector and connoisseur ; and, more recently, Whistler—and 
in one of these old-world riverside houses Elizabeth Cleghorn 
Gaskell was born, September 29, 1810. 

Hitherto the exact house has not been identified, and the 
centenary year of the gifted writer seems an appropriate time 
to endeavour to solve the problem. Miss Gaskell, of Manchester, 
recalls that once when driving along Cheyne Walk her mother 
pointed out her birthplace, and it was one of the old houses 
formerly included in Lindsey Row. The numbering of the 
houses has been altered, but after an examination of old maps, 
estate plans, and other district records, I believe it to be proved 
that the house occupied by Mrs. Gaskell’s father, William 
Stevenson, between the years 1809-11 was the one now 
numbered 98 Cheyne Walk, and there Mrs. Gaskell was born. 
Mr. Stevenson removed in 1811 to 8 Beaufort Row, near by.’ 

1 Since writing the above I have discovered the birth register of Mrs. 
Gaskell, and it records that she was born at ‘Bell Vue,’ Chelsea. An old 
map and district ‘records show that the designation ‘Belle Vue’ was 
applied not only to the large house at the corner of old Lindsey Row, but 
to the houses which immediately joined it. Next door to the Belle Vue 
house is No. 93 Cheyne Walk. ‘Thus the birth register completes the 


train of evidence regarding Mrs. Gaskell’s birthplace, and one hopes that a 
memorial tablet will grace it in this centenary year. 
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It is a little surprising that the historic and picturesque 
interest of her native Chelsea did not capture Mrs. Gaskell’s 
imagination and bear fruit in her writings. 

Not, however, in that old suburb of literary and artistic 
associations will the hero-worshipper seek for memories of the 
author of ‘ Cranford.’ Mrs. Gaskell was the daughter of William 
Stevenson, a scholar and writer of repute in his day, who for 
a short period had been a Unitarian minister at Doblane, near 
Manchester, at which city he held the post of classical tutor at 
the College. Mr. Stevenson was afterwards appointed Keeper 
of the Records in the Treasury and removed to London. He was 
a contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh’ and other reviews, and from 
him Mrs. Gaskell inherited her literary faculty. She was 
devoted to him and proud of his scholarly attainments. His 
mother was related to the poet Thomson, the author of the 
‘Seasons.’ Mrs. Gaskell’s mother was Elizabeth Holland, a 
member of an old Cheshire family who farmed their own land at 
Sandlebridge, near Knutsford. The present Lord Knutsford is 
a descendant of the family, his father having been Mrs. Gaskell’s 
first cousin. Mrs. Stevenson died when her famous daughter 
was a month old. The motherless babe was shortly afterwards 

taken under the loving care of her maternal aunt, Mrs. Lumb, 
of Knutsford. 

Chelsea may claim the honour of Mrs. Gaskell’s birth, but 
it is to Knutsford, ‘ my dear adopted native town,’ as she called 
it, which she rendered famous to all the world as ‘ Cranford,’ 
that we instinctively turn in this centenary year. There her 
impressionable years were passed, and her delicate and charming 
mind took its first colourings from the refined, if prim, society 
of a country town surrounded by family seats. Amidst its quiet 
rural scenes she learned the secrets of Nature out on the open 
heath and in the pleasant cowslip pastures. There she was 
married, and in its graveyard she sleeps. 

“If I live at all,’ Mrs. Gaskell said to her daughter on one 
occasion, ‘ it will be through ‘‘ Cranford.’’’ It is not often that 
an author so clearly discerns the verdict of posterity. ‘Cranford’ 
may not have the skill in construction of ‘Mary Barton’ or the 
finished style of ‘ Cousin Phyllis,’ but the doings and gossip of 
the old town, like the philosophy of Shakespeare or the songs 
of Burns, have passed into our everyday talk. 

It is fruitless to discuss now whether Cranford had a proto- 
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Mrs. Gaskell did not deny it. One day Miss Gaskell, 
on her return from visiting friends at Knutsford, said to her 
mother, ‘People are saying that Knutsford is Cranford.’ ‘ Let 
them fit the cap on if they like!’ replied Mrs. Gaskell in her 
vivacious way. Incidents known to the old inhabitants—notably, 
Miss Betsey Barker’s cow going ‘ meekly to her pasture clad in 
grey flannel,’ confirmed the identity of the places long ago, and 
it is as certain that Knutsford is ‘ Cranford’ as that Kirriemuir 
is ‘ Thrums.’ 

To that delightful old Cheshire town Mrs. Gaskell was brought 
to be reared amongst her mother’s people. Her aunt, Mrs. 
Lumb, one of the Miss Hollands, of Sandlebridge, had been 
a great beauty when young, and had married a gentleman of 
wealth and position in Yorkshire. Unfortunately he proved to 
be afflicted mentally, and his young wife returned to her parents 
before the birth of her child. She settled permanently at 
Knutsford. The tragedy of her life was increased by an accident 
to her little daughter, which made the child a cripple. 

Such was the quiet and somewhat saddened household into 
which the infant Elizabeth Stevenson was brought. She found 
a second mother in her Aunt Lumb, and a sister in her cripple 
cousin, who inherited a fortune at the death of her father. She 
wished to leave it to Elizabeth, and had made a will to that 
effect, when she was seized with sudden illness and died before 
it was signed; otherwise Mrs. Gaskell would have been a 
considerable heiress. 

The house in which the future novelist was brought up is 
a substantial dwelling on the outskirts of Knutsford, at Heathside. 
It has been altered and enlarged since her day, but still retains 
the old oak staircase. It has a pleasant open view over the 
heath, and in common with its neighbours has still its * trim 
garden full of choice flowers without a weed to speck them,’ but 
there is no occasion now for the householders ‘to rush out 
at the geese that occasionally venture into the gardens if the 
gates are left open,’ as in the days of the vigorous rule of the 
genteel Amazons in Cranford. The heath is now enclosed, and 
there is less of rustic freedom. 

I found it recovering from the effects of the previous May- 
day celebration, the great annual holiday of Knutsford, and 
scavengers were clearing the litter left by the merry-making 
crowd. Men were pulling down the imposing wooden structure 
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upon which the May Queen had been enthroned, while the lads 
and lassies danced around. The show-people were folding their 
tents like the Arabs and preparing to steal away to the next fair, 
A swarthy man with a magical air, sitting on the shaft of his 
caravan, suggested the ‘ Signor Brunoni.’ There may have been 
merry-makings on the heath in Mrs. Gaskell’s childhood, but the 
old May festival had not been revived then. 

A few doors beyond her old home stands the reputed house 
of Higgins, the highwayman, which touched her young imagina- 
tion and lives as the ‘ White House’ in ‘ The Squire’s Story.’ 
Its white front, partly covered with greenery, looked as spick 
and span as when it had been prepared for the mysterious 
stranger who hunted with the county, dined with the local 
gentry, and robbed them whenever occasion offered. My Lady 
Warburton, driving home from one of the Knutsford county balls, 
only saved her jewels by addressing Higgins, who had left early 
to waylay her, by name. One could in imagination see the 
daring marauder galloping home over the lonely heath, and as he 
approached his stables drawing woollen stockings over his horse’s 
feet to deaden the sound as he rode up the brick-paved entry. 

Quiet, prim, and restricted as Mrs. Gaskell’s youth must have 
been at Knutsford, the town, its surroundings, and its society 
afforded her imaginative genius vivid colour. It was one of the 
chief inspirations of her writings. Some three miles out in the 
country is her grandfather’s old farm of Sandlebridge, where 
she passed delightful holidays in childhood. The old house, with 
its great open fireplaces and massive doors, old-world garden, 
and sweet pastoral scenery, lives in the Hope Farm of ‘ Cousin 
Phyllis.’ One half expects to see the beautiful heroine in her 
blue cotton frock coming out to the woodland to talk and sing 
to the birds, and to hear the stentorian voice of Minister-farmer 
Holman leading his men at the close of the day’s work in the 
fields in ‘ Come, all harmonious tongues,’ to the tune of ‘ Mount 
Ephraim.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell belonged to a sturdy Puritan and Nonconformist 
family, and on Sundays was taken to worship at the Brook 
Street Unitarian Chapel on the outskirts of Knutsford, one of 
the oldest and most picturesque Dissenting places of worship in 
the kingdom. To-day it answers exactly to the description in 
“Ruth: ’ ‘ The chapel had a picturesque and old-world look. . . . 
The staircases which led to the galleries were outside, at each 
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end of the building, and the irregular roof and worn stone steps 
looked grey and stained by time and weather. . . . The case- 
ment windows of the chapel were made of heavy-leaded, diamond- 
shaped panes, almost covered with ivy, producing a green gloom, 
not without its solemnity, within. . . . The interior of the build- 
ing was plain and simple. . . . When it was fitted up, oak 
timber was much cheaper than it is now, so the woodwork was 
all of that description, but roughly hewn. The walls were white- 
washed, and were recipients of the shadows of the beauty without ; 
on their ‘‘ white plains ’’ the tracery of the ivy might be seen, 
now still, now stirred by the sudden flight of some little bird.’ 

The high oak pews in the body of the chapel, in one of which 
Mrs. Gaskell sat as a child, well kept in order by Aunt Lumb, 
and under the vigilant eye of her grandfather from Sandlebridge, 
have been replaced by modern pewing; but the gallery remains 
as it was in her day. From it one can watch the play of light 
and shade of the ivy upon the diamond window-panes as she 
described it long ago. The birds, too, still build in the thick 
hedges of the burying-ground, and in just such a quiet corner 
‘amongst the grassy heaps’ as the author buried ‘ Ruth,’ Eliza- 
beth Gaskell herself lies with her beloved husband and youngest 
daughter. A simple granite cross marks the grave. 

The Rev. G. A. Payne, for some twenty years minister of the 
historic chapel, is a great Gaskell and Knutsford student, and 
Iam indebted to his guidance in visiting spots of interest. He 
is inclined to think that Brook House, standing in a shrubbery 
immediately adjoining the chapel grounds, suggested to Mrs. 
Gaskell the abode of the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson, who ruled 
society in Cranford. Thither the ladies of Cranford came daintily 
in their pattens, and with their best caps protected by calashes, 
on the memorable evening when Mrs. Jamieson had honoured 
them with an invitation to meet ‘my cousin, Lady Glenmire,’ 
and through the windows they beheld the cockatoo-like butler, 
Mullinger, reading the ‘ St. James’s Gazette.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell gives no topographical details of the town which 
she has made famous, and the medieval look of King Street, 
with its irregular buildings, projecting fronts, black-and-white 
gabled houses and cottages, some of them thatched, gives the 
visitor a pleasant surprise. The ‘ Royal George,’ however, is often 
mentioned in her stories, and the sign of the valiant hero rein- 
ing in his steed invites one to explore the old coaching inn. In 
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its old-fashioned parlour, still devoted to the use of a gentleman's 
club, you see in imagination ‘ Mr. Davis’ pausing from making 
notes of an article in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’ to listen to 
Higgins, ‘ pale and haggard with cold . . . his eyes dilated til] 
the whites were seen all around them,’ as to his unsuspecting 
listener he unburdened his guilty soul of the details of the 
murder of the old lady at Bath, as related in ‘The Squire's 
Story.’ 

Up the old oak staircase you picture Miss Pole, a Cranford 
‘spinster of position,’ walking intent on gathering information 
in advance on the coming entertainment of Signor Brunoni. A 
long passage leads to the fine new Assembly-room, and beyond is 
the old County Assembly-room where the celebrated entertain- 
ment took place. The quaint seats, with the uncomfortable 
rails across the back, are still there, and the room is still lighted 
with the ancient candelabras which shed their dim tallow light 
on the belles of Knutsford as they danced the minuet. 

On the front seats one pictures the ladies of Cranford seated 
for the entertainment: The MHonourable Mrs. Jamieson, 
pompous and inert, who came in a sedan; Lady Glenmire, guilty 
of smiling on worthy Mr. Hoggins, the Cranford surgeon; dear 
Miss Matty, thinking tenderly of a love that was nipped in the 
bud ; Mrs. Forrester, in shabby dress, adorned with a bit of good 
lace, which the cat once swallowed when it was soaking in milk, 
but an emetic secured its return to the lady, who was ‘ born a 
Tyrrel ’ ; and Miss Pole, thinking over the ‘ correct way of speak- 
ing to the peerage,’ and careful to avoid looking in the direction 
of the bachelor rector with his bodyguard of National schoolboys. 

In Princess Street, at the end of the carriage-way to the 
‘George,’ stands ‘ Miss Matty’s shop,’ now a pharmacy. There 
dwelt, in their prosperous days, Miss Deborah Jenkyns, whose 
ambition it was ‘to marry an archdeacon and write his charges,’ 
and her gentle unsophisticated sister, Miss Matilda. When 
fortune failed, the front parlour was made into a tea-shop, and 
in imagination we still see Miss Matty sitting behind her shining 
canisters crooning the Hundredth Psalm and giving away her 
profits in comfits to the children, or in more worldly mood 
longing for a green turban like Queen Adelaide’s. 

The ladies of Cranford ‘ always lived genteelly, even if cir- 
cumstances compelled us to simplicity;’ all was ordered with 
refinement and religious regard for the amenities. Behind 
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their amusing foibles shines clear the honourable spirit of the 
gentlewoman. 

Such was the type of people amongst whom Mrs. Gaskell’s 
youth was passed. Her uncle, Mr. Peter Holland, was the 
surgeon of Knutsford, and the house which he occupied still 
stands by the churchyard, where it was said he ‘ never lost sight 
of his patients.’ She drove with him on his thirty-mile rounds, 
and his personality impressed her deeply, as evidenced by the 
good country doctor who appears in several of her books. She 
enjoyed delightful picnics with other young people at Old Tabley 
Hall, and occasionally went in state to garden-parties at Tatton 
Hall, the seat of the Egertons close to the town. Her life was 
varied by two years at a boarding-school at Stratford-on-Avon 
and occasional visits to her father in Chelsea, who had now a 
second wife and family. She nursed him devotedly through his 
last illness in 1829, and then returned to her aunt at Knutsford. 

The succeeding years were diversified by long visits to 
friends in Edinburgh and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in 1832, when 
asingularly beautiful girl, she was married at Knutsford Church 
to the Rev. William Gaskell, minister of Cross Street Chapel, 
Manchester. ‘When I was married, nearly all the houses in 
the town were sanded,’ she recalls, in referring to the old 
Knutsford custom of strewing white sand sprinkled with patterns 
of flowers before the doors on festive occasions. 

Henceforth her life was bound up in busy Manchester, fifteen 
miles distant. Her marriage was ideally happy. Mr. Gaskell 
was a handsome dignified man, a scholar and a hymn-writer 
of repute, and, in addition to his important ministerial charge, 
was Professor of Literature at the Manchester College. For the 
next few years Mrs. Gaskell was engrossed in her home life, 
the care of her children, and in charitable work. 

Her latent literary gift first found expression in a descrip- 
tion of Clopton Hall, Stratford-on-Avon, which she contributed 
to a book edited by her friends Mary and William Howitt. In 
1849 came ‘ Mary Barton,’ which lifted Elizabeth Gaskell into the 
front rank of novelists. 

It was written when she lived in Dover Street, where during 
the hungry ’forties she daily opened the shutters of her barri- 
caded house to distribute loaves to the starving and riotous 
crowds. These thrilling experiences inspired the book. Mr. 
Gaskell helped his wife with the Lancashire dialect, on which 
VOL. XXIX.—NO. 171, N.S. 21 
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he was an authority. Miss Gaskell tells me that her mother 
thought out the scheme of the book, and even the subjects of 
the chapters, before starting to write it, and that she kept to 
her original plan precisely. 

Dickens was amongst the first to welcome the new novelist, 
and was eager to bespeak her as a contributor to ‘ Household 
Words,’ which he was projecting. Her pathetic story, ‘ Lizzie 
Leigh,’ appeared in the first number. ‘ The Moorland Cottage ’ 
was issued as a Christmas story in 1850. ‘ Cranford ’ appeared 
in occasional parts between 1851-53, and showed Mrs. Gaskell in 
a new aspect as a master of delicate humour. ‘ Ruth,’ a story 
dealing with a serious social problem, appeared as a volume in 
1858 ; and ‘ North and South,’ a return to a study of industrial 
questions affecting the lives of the people, as in ‘ Mary Barton,’ 
ran through ‘ Household Words’ in 1854-55. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
position as a writer of genius was now assured, and apprecia- 
tions came to her from Carlyle, Ruskin, Thackeray, Kingsley, 
Georges Sand, George Eliot, Lord Houghton, and others amongst 
her distinguished contemporaries, which are quoted by Dr. Ward 
in his introductions to the Knutsford edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
novels. 

During this period, too, Mrs. Gaskell began her friendship 
with Charlotte Bronté, which resulted in a biography which 
remains one of the classics of our literature. 

When writing the life of Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell 
modestly refrained from including in the letters published any 
eulogiums upon her own work. From these letters I am per- 
mitted by Miss Gaskell to quote some of the omitted portions. 
Writing from Haworth, January 22, 1851, Charlotte Bronté says: 

‘My dear Mrs. Gaskell,—You are twice thanked. First for 
the real treat afforded by the ‘‘ Moorland Cottage.’’ I told you 
that book opened like a daisy; I now tell you it finishes like 
a herb—a balsamic herb with healing in its leaves. That small 
volume has beauty for commencement, gathers power in progress, 
and closes in pathos. . . . The little story is fresh, natural, 


religious.’ 
In a letter dated May 22, 1852, Miss Bronté records her 
impressions of a chapter in ‘Cranford’: ‘I read ‘‘ Visiting at 


Cranford ’’ with that sort of pleasure which seems always too 
brief in its duration; I wished the paper had been twice as 
long. Mr. Thackeray ought to take a series of articles such a8 
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these—retire with them to his chamber, put himself to bed, 
and lie there, till he has learnt by vigilant study how to be 
satirical without being exquisitely bitter.’ 

On July 9, 1858, Charlotte Bronté thus acknowledges the 
receipt of ‘ Cranford ’ in book form : 

‘Thank you for your letter; it was as pleasant as a quiet 
chat, as welcome as spring showers, as reviving as a friendly 
visit, in short it was very like a page of ‘* Cranford.’’ 

‘That book duly reached me—coming on the very morning 
you should have come in person—had fate been propitious. I 
have read it over twice: once to myself, and once aloud to my 
father. I find it pleasurable reading—graphic, pithy, pene- 
trating, shrewd, yet kind and indulgent.’ 

Writing from the house of her publisher, Mr. George Smith, 
in January, 1853, Charlotte Bronté tells Mrs. Gaskell her 
impression of ‘ Ruth’ : 

‘T think it excels ‘‘ Mary Barton ’’ for beauty, whutever it does 
not in strength. The descriptions are particularly fine. As to 
the style, I find it such as my soul welcomes. As to the delinea- 
tion of character, I shall be better able to judge when I get to 
the end, but may say in passing—that Sally, the old servant, 
seems to me an apple of gold deserving to be set in a picture 
of silver.’ 

Again in the same year she writes to Mrs. Gaskell a more 
detailed criticism of ‘ Ruth’: ‘ The beauty of ‘‘ Ruth ’’ seems to 
me very great. Your style never rose higher nor—I think—have 
you ever equalled the power of certain passages. The brutal 
dismissal of Ruth by Mr. Bradshaw, the disclosure of her secret 
to her son, her grief and humiliation—the mother’s sacrifices, 
efforts, death—these, I think, are passages which must pierce 
every heart. 

‘I anticipate that a certain class of writer will fix upon the 
mistake of the good Mr. Benson and his sister in passing off 
Ruth as a widow—as the weak point of the book—fix—and cling 
there. In vain is it sufficiently shown that this step was regarded 
by the author as an error, and that she unflinchingly follows 
it up to its natural and fatal consequence; there, I doubt not, 
some critics will stick, like flies caught in treacle; these, how- 
ever, let us hope, will be few in number, and clearer-sighted 
commentators will not be wanting to do justice.’ 

In 1850 Mrs. Gaskell removed to the house in Plymouth Grove, 
21—2 
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Manchester, which, under the loving care of her daughter, 
remains a shrine to her memory. In the drawing-room there jg 
the portrait by Richmond and the bust by Dundas to attest the 
exquisite grace and loveliness of her person. Beautiful objects 
on every hand reveal her artistic taste. She filled her rooms 
with china and flowers when such things were scarcely to be found 
in any other house in Manchester. There is the handsome 
Spanish cabinet in which she kept her secret things ; the mother. 
of-pearl inlaid mahogany inkstand which she always used, and 
her workbox of similar design; the case containing the first 
copies of her books, each lovingly inscribed to her husband; the 
old mahogany chiffonier in which she kept her MSS., and the 
grandfather’s clock and other antiques which came from her old 
home at Knutsford. 

She wrote all her chief books in this house, with the exception 
of ‘ Mary Barton.’ Much of her work was done in the early mom- 
ing, as she was an indifferent sleeper, but after breakfast she 
wrote in the dining-room at a corner of the table on the right-hand 
side of the fireplace. Mrs. Gaskell never had a study, and kept 
in touch with her children and servants without appearing to be 
disturbed in her work. Her MS. shows but slight correction and is 
written on blue foolscap in a clear hand. Composition came readily, 
and her imagination was always welling up bright and fresh. 

Miss Gaskell does not think that her mother consciously put 
real people into her books, although many people fancied them- 
selves to have been prototypes of her characters. Once at an 
evening party a gentleman came up to Mrs. Gaskell and, bowing 
low, said, ‘I understand, madam, that you have done me the 
honour to put me into your new book!’ He referred to the 
character of Thornton in ‘ North and South.’ Mrs. Gaskell wasin 
an awkward position, but tactfully turned the conversation. The 
fine character of Thornton had been suggested by a philanthropist 
in Manchester, but it was not the gentleman who bowed before her. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s charm as a woman might almost be said to rival 
her charm as a writer. In conversation and in correspondence 
she was ever gay and vivacious. As a hostess she was perfect, 
judging from contemporary testimony. Her house was splendidly 
ordered, and the service of peculiar delicacy and refinement, 
partaking of French elegance. She dressed with great taste and 
arranged her daughters’ wardrobes long after they were grown up. 
She was accomplished in many ways and played the piano with 
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exquisite feeling and touch, and was a good linguist and delighted 
in foreign travel. Rural sights and scenes were a great joy to 
her, and she kept a cow at Plymouth Grove to remind her of 
country life. She was intensely interested in the school of social 
reformers and thinkers represented by Frederick Denison Maurice 
and Kingsley. Women were then coming tentatively to the 
front in these matters. Mrs. Gaskell made her ‘ Ruth’ a 
hospital nurse at a time when such an occupation for a refined 
woman was a novelty, and the book brought a sympathetic 
criticism from Florence Nightingale. Entertaining was a joy to 
Mrs. Gaskell, and a number of the notabilities of the day sat at 
her table in Plymouth Grove. Thither came Ruskin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle, Dickens, Lord Houghton; and twice Charlotte 
Bronté stayed under her hospitable roof. 

On the occasion of her first visit Miss Bronté arrived at tea- 
time, and as she sat down to table anxiously expressed the hope 
that there was no green in the tea, as it prevented her from 
sleeping. Mrs. Gaskell turned the conversation, knowing full 
well that she had not a blend of pure ‘ black ’ in her store-room. 
Next morning she inquired how her visitor had slept, and Miss 
Bronté replied that she had not had such a good night’s rest for a 
long time. Mrs. Gaskell kept her own counsel and continued 
the tea as before. Charlotte’s shyness was painful at first, but 
when she became more at home she talked with great vivacity, 
and Miss Gaskell remembers how vividly she described the acting 
of Madame Rachel. 

Mrs. Gaskell undertook to write the life of her gifted friend 
at the suggestion of Charlotte Bronté’s father. It was published 
in 1857 and attracted widespread attention and, as was inevitable, 
a considerable amount of criticism; but it still lives a masterly 
tribute to a marvellous subject. Mrs. Gaskell’s mind was so 
absorbed by the ‘ Life,’ to which she gave unremitting toil, that 
she did not write novels for several years. When she again 
resumed imaginative work she contributed ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,’ 
‘Cousin Phyllis,’ and ‘ Wives and Daughters’ as serials to the 
Cornnint Macazinz. Ere ‘ Wives and Daughters’ was com- 
pleted the pen dropped from her hand. Mrs. Gaskell died 
suddenly in 1865, leaving her husband and four daughters sadly 
bereaved. The world mourned the loss of one of the most gifted 
women of her age or any time, just when her powers seemed 
mellowed with the glow of an Indian summer. 

Sarau A. Tooizy. 











PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS: 
BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


V.—ON THE ROAD TO ZIMBABWE. 


A suck, black night, with glittering points of stars, very remote, 


It stands, the clean, bare, whitewashed house, with its one white 
man, solitary, single, as a ship on the sea; for all about this 
speck of white-man’s-land is the ocean of a primal, savage world, 
There are times when these same stars give real light, but 
to-night, for some reason, when the scarlet sun had dropped behind 
the mountains, and when the tired mules felt their way along 
the rude track, all the light of heaven seemed withdrawn from 
earth into itself. | Now on the doorstep of the raftered room, 
with its trestle table, three wooden chairs, and cheerful lamp, I 
stand face to face with that profound impenetrable tropic dark- 
ness, and aware with a senseless terror of the secret stirring of 
fierce life in its mysterious depths: amid the tall waving grasses 
of the open veldt, under the’netted boughs of the Bush, and on the 
stony kopjes where the lion breeds. Day is the living time for 
man and domestic animals, but for leopard and lion, all beasts of 
prey and the creatures on which they feed, night brings the vital 
hours. It is not only the animal life this darkness veils which is 
alien and vaguely disquieting in its aloofness. Beside the road, 
before darkness fell, I marked the frequent patches of native 
cultivation; Kaffir corn and coarse pumpkins grown between 
lopped tree-trunks, since either out of laziness or for some reason 
of his own, the Bantu does not fell the trees. And away there, 
behind the trees, among the kopjes, are kraals and huts of the 
black men, else the white trader would not have his store here. 
This is the time of their harvest, when they brew Kaffir beer, 
and of a night drink such deep potations of the sickly stuff that 
they grow as drunk as white men grow with strong ale. Far 
off, and from behind the veil of darkness, comes a noise of 
shouting and singing and laughter—a noise which is human and 
yet quite strange, indefinably different from civilised human 
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gong and laughter. So for countless ages this primal life of 
beast and man has run its course, unalterable as the rising 
and the setting of the scarlet sun beyond the kopjes. The black 
man drives out the yellow man, the conquering Makalanga fall 
under the conquering Zulu; yet the life of savage man, like 
the life of savage beasts, remains essentially the same through 
immemorial time. To fear is irrational; the lion in the deep 
grass and the black man in his kraal are going their way, 
alike unheedful of us here. Looked at from another side, not 
to fear would be stupid. So portentous a thing it is to be an 
atom caught up from the very heart of an advanced European 
civilisation, even from the streets and drawing-rooms of London, 
and suddenly dropped into this welter of the Primitive, this 
gulf of tropic night. But the only places which make me really 
desire civilisation are those which are struggling towards it. 
I drop a veil over the quarters in which I have spent the two 
previous nights, although that also had its amusing side. Outside 
Gwelo is a station called Guinea Fowl, where a pack of hounds 
exists something precariously, and the jackal is pursued by ardent 
young Rhodesians in the spirit of the old English foxhunter, 
when foxhunting was the sport of every countryside, instead of 
the elaborate game of millionaires. Here in Rhodesia it is even 
more democratic than the old-fashioned English hunt. Its 
leading spirit, and its prince of riders, is a young jobmaster, who 
hails from Birmingham and has the physique of the man of 
machines rather than of the man of horses. Blonde and pale 
and slight, with a long jaw and a fair moustache, I have 
seen his type over and over again in workshop and city 
street. But here a change has passed over it. It is more 
vitalised, stronger, franker in moral and physical bearing; it is 
filled with the joy of living as it cannot be in the English city. 
This impression of frankness and freedom in the manners of 
the inhabitants is received by travellers in all new countries, 
where social layers have not yet been deposited. In many, if 
not most, countries it is associated with roughness, the gentleman 
sinking to a lower standard of manners, rather than the worse- 
bred man rising to his. In Rhodesia that is not so. A large 
proportion of its first colonists were public-school men, and so far 
theirs is the standard of Rhodesian manners. 
At Guinea Fowl the young jobmaster and sportsman keeps 
& spanking pair of ponies and a very light cart, and he courteously 
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invites me to leave the slow train and drive with him across the 
veldt to Selukwe, where his mules and a Cape-boy driver are 
waiting to take me on to Zimbabwe. So we are presently flying 
over the flat veldt, which, patched with yellow grass and the 
blackness of burning, is here somewhat the colour of winter 
moorland. But there are clumps of large green trees upon 
it, and away on its edge, blue and beautiful mountains. The 
young jobmaster loves his life in Rhodesia, although the growth 
of the railways is killing his business. Yet all interest in the 
old home is not lost, for he and his wife are keen politicians 
and sworn followers of Mr. Chamberlain, as becomes Highbury 
folk. So after an hour or more of driving, enlivened by many 
wild involuntary leaps on my part and skilful descents somewhere 
on the seat of the cart, and by much animated talk of politics 
and hunting, England and Rhodesia, we reach the Surprise 
Gold Mine and call a halt for tea. In England you have 
five-o’clock tea in the afternoon. All over South Africa, from 
the Cape to the Zambesi, you have it at eleven in the morning. 
So at Surprise the miners are having their tea in a small bar 
beside the railway. It may be that some are not drinking tea, 
but that is a question I cannot decide, having been shown into 
the dignified seclusion of a room with torn red upholstery and 
the stuffy smell of an English public-house parlour. The train 
has arrived at about the same time as ourselves, and the popu- 
lation of the thickly clustered huts yonder come trooping over 
the veldt to stare at it. They have not got tired of the train 
apparently, though it runs twice a week. This is one of the few 
stations since we left Cape Colony at which I have seen black 
women. The loafers are usually men; here the women are 
picturesque, but bold and bedizened, except for a few quietly 
dressed in leopard-skins and carrying babies. The average Kafiir 
man looks plain in European dress, but there are, among many 
thus disguised, a number of slim, tall, handsome savages wearing 
a particular kind of Indian-pattern cotton wrap, which may be 
made in Germany, but is, I am told, worn only by Shangaans. 
Chattering the black folk are, as usual, and aimlessly gay, 
laughing their sweet low continual laugh, which gives a stranger 
the impression that their talk is full of waggery. But in fact 
this is not the laugh of amusement, as white men understand it. 
It is rather an utterance of pleasure and contentment, like the 
whinny of a pony at the approach of a stable-companion or 4 
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sieve of oats, or the bark of a young dog when it is let out of its 
kennel and races and capers round its master. 

The white men, however, laugh with real amusement when I 
go to the bar and offer to pay for my tea. I do not know why. 
In England no one even smiles when you offer to pay for your 
tea at a railway-station bar. They simply give you the change. 
Icannot flatter myself that the sight of a white woman is a treat 
to them, for I have seen one here—I see her now in a memory- 
picture. In the foreground are the groups of gaudy Kaffir 
women, the half-naked gesticulating Shangaans, the rough 
unkempt white miners. To the left is a tall gaunt piece of 
machinery with heaps of shale, behind the flat moorland-coloured 
veldt and the distant encampments of dagha huts. In the middle 
distance, aloof and following a pale narrow path, which leads one 
does not see whither, a solitary white woman is walking away with 
her dog. She looks as though she had just closed behind her the 
front gate of her Wimbledon villa and were taking the dog for 
his run on the Common. This is the Surprise Mine. 

Once more we are springing over the veldt, behind the 
admirable ponies, towards the beautiful mountains amid which 
Selukwe stands. 

This is the edge of Matabeleland, the conquering Zulu tribe 
having contented themselves with the possession of the open 
country, and left the mountain country to the conquered Maka- 
langa. These they called in scorn M’sweena, or dog-people ; and 
in the mouth of the white man the word became Mashona. But 
amid the mountains of Mashonaland are wide valleys of sweet 
grass—good, too, for the growing of corn—and to raid the cattle 
and the women of the Mashonas became the sport of the Matabele 
impis. The white man has found other attractions among these 
mountains, for in their rugged flanks they hide stores of gold 
and copper and chrome iron. There are many mines in the 
neighbourhood of Selukwe, though there is no Rand. Just above 
the railway-station is a mine of a rare kind of iron called chromite 
or chrome iron, which is principally used for the plating of 
battleships. German liners take in large cargoes of this 
at Beira. Our drive ends at a little tin hostelry, kept by a young 
white couple, where a smiling negro waiter produces eatables 
at leisure. In the hot little parlour a young man, evidently 
a gentleman, clothed in the usual khaki leggings and breeches 
and shirt with the sleeves turned up, is writing a letter for the 
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home mail. It is a long, long letter, and sometimes he leans 
his bare arms on the table and pauses to smile at what he hag 
written. It will be a good letter to read—and where will it be 
read? Very likely in one of those poor parsonages of the British 
Isles at which the snob and the novelist invariably sneer; which 
have, nevertheless, for centuries deserved all honour of 
their countrymen. For out of them has issued a noble army of 
sons, to live or die gloriously or obscurely, either way duteously 
and well, for the honour and prosperity of England : that little 
land of ours which is bound not only with chains of gold, but 
with living heartstrings, to the uttermost places of the earth. 
Now the four mules and Joseph, the brown Cape-boy driver, 
are at the door, and I begin, not without a tremor, that journey 
concerning which my friends have uttered such doleful pro. 
phecies. Joseph and a Matabele boy sit on the front seat 
chattering together volubly in Dutch. The boy holds the reins 
and Joseph the whip, which is here accounted the more honour- 
able and responsible part of driving. I sit behind with a hold-all 
and an indiarubber cushion. The mules are good; the road, 
running past mines, goes down in steep pitches. It is red in 
colour and strewn with large stones—in fact, boulders. The 
spirited Joseph defies the stones; he cracks his whip and charges 
them at a gallop. The hold-all and I spring into the air and 
come down again, thump, in our places; the indiarubber cushion 
slides about in a hunted agitated way, and is always somewhere 
else. When we reach the first ‘ stable’ the Matabele leaves us. 
The mules are outspanned, and roll violently and viciously 
immediately under one’s nose, choking one with mule-scented 
dust. A week or two ago a lion took a mule from this stable—that 
is, from the veldt where the mules run. If there were a white 
man living here he would deny the fact, and say there were 
no lions anywhere near here, and this thing happened at 
the next stable. It seems to be considered a slur on the reputa- 
tion of a white settler to suggest the possibility of meeting 
a lion or a leopard or even a snake in his neighbourhood. The 
four-footed beasts certainly soon ‘make themselves scarce,’ in 
a literal sense, where townships arise or traffic is regular ; yet the 
unexpected sometimes happens and, as Joseph remarked, when 
expressing his regret at having sold his gun, ‘ you never know 
what you may meet in this country.’ At Chibi, away some 
thirty miles to the south of the waggon-track, whence G. now 
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ig travelling to join me, leopards and lions still abound, and get 
shot as mere nuisances, instead of being pursued as the game 
of princes, with precautions and etiquette. The lions go out 
hunting three and four together, some acting as beaters and 
others doing ‘the kill.” Thus they will ‘ drive’ herds of buck. 
The cattle they sometimes endeavour to frighten in such 
a way that they will stampede from the cattle-kraal, when 
the lion waiting outside it will spring upon the victim. Some 
people say that if there is a lioness of the party she will do 
‘the kill,’ but on this opinions differ. One thing seems certain, 
that the lioness is fiercer and more courageous than her mate. 
If he is wounded she is almost certain to turn on the foe, while 
in the converse case he will probably effect an unchivalrous 
retreat. No great while ago at Chibi the lions became trouble- 
some, and it was thought prudent to send a Kaffir herdsman 
down to build a fire before the entrance of the cattle-kraal. He 
built the fire and piled it high and sat down behind it. And 
as he kept watch with the flames, there was a waving in the high 
grasses of the veldt, that are as tall as a man and the colour of 
the tawny things they shelter, and a lion stole out of the Bush— 
another and another, until there were four. They came up to 
the fire and paused. Then the four lions sat down in front of 
the fire like four cats, and looked at the Kaffir and the Kaffir looked 
at them. At length they retreated, but it became evident that 
a detachment of them had gone behind the kraal, in order to 
frighten the cattle out of it. They did not succeed that night, 
and Kaffir and cattle went scatheless. ‘ Instinct ’ is the hollow 
word we use to cover our blank ignorance about animal intel- 
ligence; but if a knowledge of the connexion between cause 
and effect betokens reason, then hunting lions possess it. G. and 
the two other white men of Chibi went out and killed two of 
the lions. This they did with the help of dogs—half-bred bull- 
terriers, which will surround and worry a lion, holding on to 
him, utterly regardless of the injuries they receive ; from which, 
be it added, for the comfort of dog adorers, they make 
miraculous recoveries. In this way they hamper his retreat— 
for retreat is generally your lion’s object—and make it easier 
to shoot him. G. is of the opinion that if they had kept such 
dogs at Tsavo, the demon lions which held up the Uganda railway 
would have been sooner disposed of. The Kaffir, when sufficiently 
provoked, attacks lion and leopard with the same reckless and 
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tenacious courage as the terriers. The whole kraal turns out 
together and falls upon the robber, stabbing and beating him 
with any weapon they can seize. Many will get badly mauled, 
some killed, but they will hold on until the enemy is despatched, 
and, apparently like the terriers, recover from the most grisly 
wounds thus received, while a mere scratch from the poisonous 
claw of lion or leopard will often cost a white man a limb, if 
not his life. 

Not long ago an old Rhodesian Kaffir woman herself killed 
a man-eating lion with a native hoe; no contemptible weapon. 
How she did it I cannot say ; but the feat was well-authenticated, 
and when the native commissioner of the district asked her how 
she had summoned courage to attack the beast, she answered 
simply that the lion had killed many children, and that an old 
woman’s life was quite worthless. Accordingly she had made 
up her mind to kill the murderous lion at any cost—and had 
succeeded. There are more ancient stories of nobility and self- 
sacrifice on the part of Kaffir women, but having already 
wandered so many miles from the road to Zimbabwe, I will not 
further wander into the unwritten chronicles of the Kaffir races. 

Before many years are over the tourist will be able to reach 
Zimbabwe, or its neighbourhood, by a somewhat circuitous rail- 
way route. In so doing he will miss a very rough, but very 
beautiful and interesting, drive along a wide valley, covered in 
the dry season with sun-burnt grass, which, as the sun strikes 
it high or low, looks like fields of pale oats or of golden wheat. 
This meadow-land is dotted with trees and bushes, and often 
fringed with belts of forest, bare, or coloured with faint tints 
of yellow and rich tones of green, and already here and there 
with the red that in Rhodesia is the colour of the spring. On 
either side are fine ranges of mountains, arid in the full noon 
light, but wondrously beautiful in the earlier and later hours, 
above all when the sun is setting behind them. 

Alas! on the first evening of my journey the spectacle of 
that burning crimson sun dropping behind the vivid blue of the 
crags, gives me less pleasure than pusillanimous anxiety. Our 
new team of mules, no bigger than donkeys and already tired 
out, crawl through the sand of the track, which is now white 
and deep like sea-sand. Joseph, who has told me all about the 
magnificent teams he has been in the habit of driving when 
trekking in this neighbourhood with Sir John Willoughby, says 
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and does everything to express disgust at the slow pace of our 
animals; but the poor wretches cannot mend it. He does not 
seem to like being out after dark much better than I do, but 
whether he is afraid of wild beasts or of evil spirits I do not 
ask. For my part, ridiculous as it afterwards appears, when in 
the twilight the long feathery grass stirs lightly, I imagine a 
tawny lioness creeping through it, and when the Bush closes in 
round the road, look up among the branches for a couchant 
lcopard. My mind’s eye beholds a vision of a terrific feline 
creature leaping on to one of our weary beasts, the brown man 
running away, and myself left to drive a team of three mules 
and one lion as far as that store, which seems always getting 
farther off. I need hardly say this dream does not come true. 
We have no lamp with us. Venus and Jupiter are in apposition, 
and shine one above the other in the west like little moons. 
When they go down the darkness becomes intense; but by that 
time the store is reached, and once more I behold a white man. 
I greet him with an emotion which, were he a Frenchman, he 
would certainly ascribe to the overwhelming nature of his 
personal charms. Being an Englishman he is simply surprised. 
Yet perhaps, in spite of his wooden and taciturn demeanour, 
he is secretly pleased, for, after serving a decent dinner, he comes 
in and tells me about himself. He came to South Africa as 
a soldier during the war, and then took his discharge and started 
this native truck store. That is, he buys Kaffir corn and other 
produce from the natives, selling it again to the mine-owners, 
who need it to feed their native miners. He also sells tinned 
goods, cotton, cloth, and other desired European articles to the 
Kaffrs. In this way he once accumulated three hundred pounds 
and set out with the money to pay a visit to England. There 
happened to be an exhibition in Cape Town at the moment. 
Alas! incorrigible Mr. Thomas Atkins. He never reached 
England at all, but spent the whole of his three hundred pounds 
having an uproariously good time among chance acquaintances 
at Cape Town; so found his way back to the truck store without 
a halfpenny. But at any rate, as he philosophically remarked, 
he had enjoyed himself. 

Beyond the Shashi river, which we crossed about noon 
next day, is a similar native truck store, kept by three young 
men, Jews from Cape Colony. This was formerly the only 
halting-place between Selukwe and Victoria, and the primitive 
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char-d-banc, which does duty for a coach, still stops there 
for a few hours during the night. Its bruised and weary 
passengers, if English, usually lie on the veldt. A man who 
slept at this store some years ago told me that about seven o’ clock 
in the evening three or four lions came down to drink at the river, 
a little below the drift. But as he only heard and did not see 
these lions he may have been mistaken. Perhaps they were only 
jackals or hyenas. Hyenas, however, can be unpleasant visitors, 
A black boy from Chibi was sleeping on the veldt not long 
since, when, in spite of the fire he had lighted, an audacious 
hyena awoke him by snapping off half of his left foot 
and running away with it. He never recovered the missing 
portion. 
A little swarthy young man at the store, with little grey parrots 
which he had caught and tamed himself, climbing about him, 
made an agreeable and hospitable host. One of his partners was 
down with fever, an uncommon complaint in winter. And in 
driving through this country of fine white sand and running 
rivers, one is surprised that it should at any season be common. 
But there are thickets of tall reeds growing in the rivers, and 
from time to time one glimpses a pool in which water-lilies are 
growing, so that the mosquito will find plenty of harbourage until 
such time as there shall be paraffin enough in Mashonaland to deal 
with him summarily. The young man of the parrots declares that 
this is not a white man’s country, and he and his partners are 
going back to the Cape. He seems very sorrowful, and I condole 
with him, unaware that this return to the Cape is the ‘ high top- 
gallant ’ of success to the Jewish trader from Cape Colony. To 
Cape Town he repairs with his gains and sets up a shop. Yet for 
some reason or other it seems he frequently fails there, and 
returns to the wilderness in a few years as empty-handed as the 
too festive Mr. Atkins. It is perhaps the nearing vision of Cape 
Town that makes the young man of the parrots so hospitable. 
He does not laugh when I offer to pay for my very substantial 
five-o’clock tea in the morning, but firmly declines remunera- 
tion. Joseph does not laugh either. He is thunderstruck; 
though too polite to express his indignation, it burns within 
him. He, Joseph, has bought some fobacco at this native 
store, and the young man of the parrots has charged him a 
very high price. Meantime this young man is generous 
to another. If he of the parrots is going to die, which 
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he must certainly be preparing to do, why not extend the 
benefits of his deathbed repentance to Joseph also? My 
brown driver revenges himself by giving a lively descrip- 
tion of the courses of Jewish traders in their pursuit of 
wealth. Indignation strains to breaking-point at the last. 
‘There’s nothing they won’t do to get money—nothing. 
They'd shake hands with a nigger!’ Language can do 
no more. A crack of the whip serves as peroration. las! 
my Joseph, that I should live to hear thee, and that right soon, 
described as a Hottentot—and by a nigger! 

So on we drive through the Bush veldt and the bare veldt, 
half black with fires, and past the little stony islands of kopjes, 
heaped with queer-shaped boulders. Leafless trees grow grey 
among the grey rocks, and, in their craggiest places, queer-shaped 
euphorbias, so like Nature’s early attempts at trees that one half- 
expects to see a giant long-necked lizard or a dinotherium brows- 
ing upon them. Atop of one such kopje, approached from the 
west, there seem to be seated twin colossi, like those at Memphis, 
but shoulder to shoulder and at right-angles to each other. Seen 
from the east, only one figure is visible, and that holds on its 
knees a crown, formed by the stiff branches of a euphorbia-tree. 
As we draw near to Victoria kraals grow frequent, and when 
they crown low cliffs and mingle with architectural boulders, one 
sometimes dreams one is approaching a hill fortress or town. 
Now there are many Mashonas on the road, happily for the most 
part undisfigured by European dress. A leopard-skin is the ideal 
costume for these bronze figures, with their fine free carriage 
and movement. Some carry burdens on their heads, others at 
each end of a stick balanced across one shoulder. Such Joseph 
sometimes invites to chastise the lagging mules. ‘ Pambe!’ 
he cries, in what language I know not. At any rate they under- 
stand, and rush to smite the wretched beasts with dreadful grins. 
There are others who walk slowly and with real majesty, a kind 
of shawl or mantle knotted across the breast and falling in folds 
behind, a long stick or wand in the hand, seeming rather for 
dignity than use. It is drawing towards sunset, and they are 
all moving towards their kraals. We also are nearing our halting- 
place—Victoria. 
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Tue Inner Watcher was in harbour for repairs. Along the silver 
streak of haven which glittered with dancing sparkles from the 
afternoon sun, the tide ran out. The day was breathless, and the 
quay-headings rippled in the heat haze. Pleasure-steamers ran 
gaily down to the harbour’s mouth ; and Joe Maylett and others of 
the lightship’s crew were painting the unwieldy vessel’s bulwarks 
the familiar Indian red. 

The perspiration glistened on the senior lightsman’s forehead 
as he knelt on the deck and with an unhurried brush painted the 
inner side of the bulwarks. Cavanagh, the stores-keeper, with his 
cheese-cutter thrust well back on his head, came up to him : ‘ Hot, 
Maylett ! ’ he volunteered. 

‘ Middlin’,’ responded the wielder of the leisurely brush, as he 
paused to wipe off superfluous paint on the side of the can containing 
the colour. ‘ Middlin’,’ he repeated, though the day warranted 
something stronger than the non-committal form of expression so 
dear to the East-coaster. ‘I doan’t reckon he ought to keep usat 
this gaiime on a daiy like this here. The reek of paint madke me 
fare dizzy.’ The old man’s face, beaded with perspiration and even 
more pallid than usual, gave force to his complaint. ‘ But tha’s jest 
like him,” he added after the brushful of paint had been transferred 
to the bulwarks—‘ tha’s jest like him.’ He expectorated deftly to 
the left and passed the back of his paint-besprinkled hand across his 
baggy mouth. 

‘ Yes, he is an obstinate sort,’ said Cavanagh, when the silence 
had lasted some time and Maylett was reflectively dipping his brush 
again. ‘I should reckon he’s the most obstinate chap I ever came 
across.’ 

‘ Well, he’s sartinly the most obstinate master I wos ever with, 
responded the lightsman, smearing his brush meditatively on the 
plating, and then deftly catching the paint-drops which trickled 
down from the horizontal streak. ‘But as for bein’ the most 
obstinate man, I doan’t know about that.’ He straightened himself 
and looked inquiringly at the stores-keeper : ‘ Did you ever come 
acrost ole Bob Cossey ? ’ 
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‘No, I can’t say that I did,’ replied the other. 

‘And so ye didn’t ever hear of the Californy Salvage Comp’ny 
he got up ?” pursued the lightsman. 

‘No, I never did,’ said the stores-keeper. 

‘Well, then,’ said the old man, tenderly laying his brush across 
the paint-can, a gleam coming into his fishy eyes, ‘if you can spare 
afew minutes I doan’t mind tellin’ ’ee about it, an’ then you can 
see what a obstinate chap Bob wos. He never changed his opinion, 
and he never said he was wrong—’cept this once.’ 

‘I was going to see about them spare lights, but there’s 
no hurry,’ returned Cavanagh amicably, ‘and it’s stuffy below. 
That can wait.’ 

So Maylett, who preferred yarning to painting on this torrid 
afternoon, painted leisurely, ashe did everything else, and told his 
tale with a methodical deliberation which might have been pre- 
meditated in another, but which was merely characteristic in the 
lightsman. Before commencing, however, he wiped his moon 
visage with a voluminous bandanna and bit off a piece of twist 
which he extracted from a flapped pocket. ‘I can remember fac’s 
a sight better if I smoke,’ he said musingly, and tenderly regarding 
a black briar which he had taken from the pocket in company with 
thetwist. ‘ Butas we're on dooty, I mustn’t. . . . Bob Cossey lived 
at Californy—’bout three mile north of the town—you know, Mr. 
Cavanagh?’ The stores-keeper nodded. ‘ Well, he had a little yawl 
of his own, and one night in the Californy Arms he proposed that 
three or fower of the longshoremen there should wurrk with him, 

and share any profits they got in salvage wurrk. They used to 
wurrk on their own afore that ; so, as Bob know’d the coast and the 
Roads well, none better—and had got the boat—they agreed to it.’ 

Here Maylett paused to wipe his hand on the back of his canvas 
jumper, and to requisition the bandanna again. 

‘When they left the Californy Arms they could just hear the 
moan of the sea on the shore. It wos a clear night, an’ coldish, for 
it wos the fall of the year ; and so still that the stays of the look-out 
flagstaff didn’t even hum. There couldn’t hev been a grain of 
sand movin’ on the marram-hills. When Bob Cossey an’ young 
Dave Henderson left the others, to go up the look-out afore goin’ 
home to bed, Bob shouted out, ‘‘ Hi, mates, I ondle wish we git a 
dam good Amsterdammer afore long, eh?” They shouted back, 
and then ole Bob, who wos a fat man, climbed up the look- 
out ladder like some great bear, to the little box ontop. Dave 
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Henderson wos there a’ready, and he wos lookin’ out over the 
Roads where the twinkle of a hunderd ridin’ lights lifted and 
dropped with the heave. 

* ** What d’ye reckon bout the weather, Dave? ’’ says Bob, who 
wos in a hurry for the new Californy Salvage Comp’ny to ’arn 
some dividends. 

‘** Why, Bob, there oan’t be no more wind,’’ he says, layin’ 
down his spy-glass. ‘‘ But there’s a tidy ole sea-fog comin’ afore 
daiiybraak if I arn’t mistook.’’ 

‘** There hevn’t been nothin’ doin’ for a long time,”’ says 
Cossey. ‘‘ I reckon there’s a chance for somethin’.”’ 

***T doan’t know but what there oan’t be somethin’ afore 
long,’’ Dave says. ‘‘ Jest now there’s a lot of square-heads 
about. An’ if there’s any a-comin’ down and they git catched in 
the fog, we might git a job on the Crossand. You know how them 
furriners sail their craft.’’ 

‘**T should reckon I do,’’ says ole Bob grinnin’. “‘D’ye 
ree llect that Hollander off the Pightle last fall? She fell in with 
ole Cox’s smack in the night an’ hailed him. . . . Wanted to know 
if the Eschallop Light wos the Schellin’—ho, ho !—ondle a matter 
of fower hunderd mile out, and that wos ondle baddish weather.” 

‘ They both of ’em laughed, and Bob says in his obstinate way, 
“You wouldn’t catch me not knowin’ my wheerabouts any time 
on this blissed coast, fair or foul.. I reckon I’d know ev’ry inch 
if I had to smell the lead for signs.”’ 

“** Doan’t ye be too sure of that, Bob,’’ says Henderson, when 
the ole chap iay down the law in that way. ‘‘ I know ye’ve had 
a lot of ’sperience,’’ he says, ‘‘ but when it’s so dark ye can’t see 
your hand afore your faiice, ye can’t know then.”’ 

‘ That didn’t suit ole Bob Cossey to be talked to like this here, s0 
he up and says, ‘‘ Why, I’d know this bloomin’ foreshore if I wos 
blindfolded. I hev draw-netted it, an’ shrimped it, an’ long-shored 
it for five-and-thirty year, an’ I ain’t never made a mistaiike yit.” 

‘** Doan’t ye be so sartin, mate,’’ says Dave, holdin’ up his 
finger. ‘‘ You mark my wurrds: the time’ll come when you do 
madke a mistaike, an’ afore long too.’’ 

“Ole Bob wos as short-tempered as he wos fat. This jest about 
upset his apple-cart, an’ he says, ‘‘ That i’n’t the way to talk to 
yer elders, Dave. An’ I tell ye I arn’t niver mistook. Why, if 
you catched me maiking a mistaike, I’d give ye free leave to 
marry my Peggy, what you’re so anxious to.”’ 
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*** All right,’’ says Dave, laughin’, ‘‘ then tha’s as good as 
sayin’ I can hev her.’’ You see, Peggy Ford, what wos Bob’s niece, 
an’ Dave wos sweethearts, an’ there worn’t no reason on ’arth why 
they shouldn’t marry, ’cept that jest out of his bloomin’ obstin’cy 
ole Bob had set his faice ag’in it. Well, Bob-and Dave went home 
arter that,’ said the old lightsman, stooping to resume his leisurely 
task. 

When he straightened his back again and continued, his dull 
eye brightened. Joe Maylett was a born narrator without being 
in the least conscious of it, and in spite of his slow manner, which 
seriously handicapped him. He was unwittingly artistic, and his 
style always indicated that he felt the spell of ‘ The long low dune, 
and lazy-plunging sea.’ 

‘ Before daylight most of the Californy Salvage Comp’ny were 
up ag’in, and down to the foreshore. The fog had come on jest 
proper with the turn of the daay, an’ the warnin’ guns had been 
goin’ for some time. You know how deadly them sea-fogs can be 
when the Roadstead’s busy. Bob and Dave wos in the look-out 
ag’in—Dave had been there ever since the fog-horns begun to 
beller—an’ they could jedge the sounds better there. 

‘“*T seed a ship’s light eome creepin’ down—no pilot on board 
by the look of her—about two hours ago,’’ says Dave. ‘‘ She 
warn’t goin’ much ’cept with the tide, an’ when the fog shet down 
I reckoned she’d jest about fetch the Crossand afore she could 
bring up.”’ 

‘Jest then another gun boomed. ‘‘ Hark! ’’ says ole Bob, 
“‘tha’s the Eschallop for a pund. An’ ’’—’cause another report 
came out of the mist over the sea, with a crackle this time arter the 
bang—‘‘ tha’s a rocket by the sound of it.’’ 

‘** Somewhere nigh the Crossand,’’ says Henderson, gittin’ 
ex’ited. ‘‘ Are ye goin’ out, Bob?’’ 

‘“*T should reckon so,’’ ole Bob says in his hard-an’-fast way. 
“Come you down, Dave, an’ we’ll git the Californy Salvage 
Comp’ny to wurrk. We hev got as good a chance as the Caister men 
in this fog. I reckon we’re in luck’s way.” 

*** Tf we can find her,’’ says Dave, meaningly. 

‘ ** T’ll find her if she’s above water,’’ says Bob, as obstin’te as 
usual, “‘ come on.”’ 

‘Presently they pushed off the little yawl an’ pulled away 
out into the white mist. It worn’t no good h’istin’ sail, so they had 
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to pull. It wos gittin’ light, but it ondle showed up the wet fog, 
"cept that it wos lighter towards the sun; an’ there wos jest enough 
wind to keep the mist rollin’ in great hummocks down the Roads, 
The fog-horns an’ bells were goin’ all round ’im, but they could 
pick out the code signals of the Lights, an’ that guided ’em a bit, 
Nearly all the new Californy Salvage Comp’ny wos in the boat, 
Sam Dye was there—the ole man—and Job Hannant, and Ringy 
Bell, and Shirty Wright. Ole Bob steered an’ they pulled out 
for where they reckoned the Crossand lay. But soon they didn’t 
hear no more guns. “I jedge she’s a derelick,” ole Bob says, 
“ They’re afeard of quicksands and hev lef’ her.” 

‘“ Or else the fog’s clearin’ out to sea, or she hev got off,” says 
Dave. 

‘“ You shet up,” says ole Bob; “I can’t stand your croakin’.” 

‘They pulled an’ pulled, and the men begun to git oneasy, 
They worn’t sure they wos goin’ right, and they reckoned they didn’t 
hear the fog-horns like they ought to. The mist was layin’ in 
patches now, but that didn’t help ’°em much, ’cause when they wos 
in a clear spaice they couldn’t see for the fog round ’em. Well, 
they kep’ on a-pullin’, with old Bob a-steerin’. 

‘ By’n by, Dave, who was pullin’ the bow oar, sung out to him, 
“ Are ye sure ye hevn’t madde a mistake this time ? ” 

‘ This annoyed the ole man ’cause he warn’t quite so sartin hisself 
as he had been, aun’ he shouts, “ Doan’t ye git countin’ on my maakin’ 
a mistaike, Dave, ’cause ye’ll ondle be dis’pointed. ’Sides, we want 
to git some profits for the Comp’ny.” Ye see, Dave Henderson 
wos the ondle one who'd git anything if the ole man wos wrong. 

‘*We hev been a-pullin’ a long time, hevn’t we?” says Ringy 
Bell. ‘“‘ I thowt I heered the beach.” 

‘“ Why, you’re a’most as bad’s young Dave,” says Cossey, gittin’ 
more obstin’te as he seed the others were gettin’ sick of it. “A 
nice lot you are to jine a Salvage Comp’ny. If we doan’t find that 
ship what’s been a-signallin’, ’ll admit I’m wrong, but not onless.” 

‘“* We can’t go on pullin’ our blissed insides out all day,” says 
Wright. They allus called him Shirty, ’cause he wos bad-tempered. 
“T hev had bout enough of it. It fare to be like huntin’ a flea in 
the inside of a flock mattress.” 

‘ They'd got right into a patch of fog ag’in, and could ondle see 
where the oars splashed alongside, though it wos shiny white to 
the east’ard. But jest then ole Bob called out, “ What's that, 


boys?” They stopped pullin’ as the fog swep’ off an’ they came 
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into sight of somethin’ big an’ dark. ‘“ Darned if it ain’t the wessel 
we're arter ! ’’ ole Cossey bellered, puttin’ the tiller over. “ Stiddy 
there ; we'll pull onder her starn.” 

‘An’ sure enough they'd stumbled right on to the wessel they 
wos arter. Ye needn’t laugh, Mr. Cavanagh ; they had rowed slap 
into her.’ 

‘ Aren’t you makin’ this up, Maylett? It sounds like one of 
them yarns you tell to visitors,’ said the stores-keeper. 

‘No, it’s gorspel truth, ’s trues me,’ the senior lightsman 
affirmed. ‘ There she wos with the fog settlin’ over her ag’in. It 
wos afore the Board o’ Tradde altered the law about derelicks. 
You know, in them daays, Mr. Cavanagh, a dog wos enough to 
pervent a ship bein’ derelick; and there might hev been men 
aboard. So they wos anxious to know if she wos desarted. If she 
wos a derelick, they could claim the ship an’ cargo too. If t’other- 
wise, they could ondle claim salvage. See?’ The stores-keeper 
nodded. ‘ You hev heered the yarn, I s’pose, about the Jew- 
killers,’ continued the other, waving his paint-brush in the direction 
of the south haven. ‘ Well, it doan’t signify if you hevn’t; tha’s 
another taile. 

‘ Anyhow, when they got to the wessel they had run on to, 
Dave Henderson stuck the boat-hook into the beadin’ on the 
counter an’ thrutched the yawl round to the quarter. In a minute 
they had maade the boat fast an’ climbed aboard. As the fog druv 
away they seed the Crossand Light quite nigh em. The wessel wos 
a fair size, and her deck wos loaded high with timber-staves. She 
had two deck-houses as well as a galley. She had one of these here 
windmill pumps, an’ the white sails of it went up into the fog. 
They couldn’t see more than the lower spars. Ole Bob fair danced 
—there worn’t a sign or sound of anyone aboard of her. “ Derelick!” 
he yelled. “ She’s ourn, an’ a derelick! Ship an’ cargo, she ought 
to be worth ’bout five thousand pund. We’re madde men, boys! 
What’s her naaime ? ” 

*“ Yung Fru, of Walcheren,” says Job Hannant. He seed it 
as they come onder the counter. 

‘“ What did I tell ye last night?” saystheoleman. “ Didn’t 
I saiy we wanted a good Amsterdammer ?—an’ we hev got it.” 
Then he looked round about, gittin’ more’n’more cocksure all the 
time. ‘“‘ She’s from the Baltic, chock full of barrel staves. Anchored 
too. I b’leeve they hev left her in a funk. She’s been on the sand, 
but she’s floated clear. They wos afeared she’d rasp her rotten 
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bottom out, I reckon. How do I know it? I know these olg 
timber ships. They hev desarted her, can’t ye see? The boat's 
gone, look!” He pointed to the empty davits. “ There’s ondle 
the little boat left. But they needn’t hev been frightened, the 
silly beggars. She’d never sink with a cargo like this here, not even 
if the water wos a-runnin’ through her planks. But I reckon they 
wos afeard of quicksands.” He couldn’t talk about it enough for 
a minute or two, an’ his pride wos somethin’ awful. They may 
well saiy that pride go afore a fall. But when he seed the fog wos 
clearin’ quick, he says, “Come on, boys, let’s git her in. We'll 
h’ist them sails, and then we’ll cook somethin’ in the galley all right 
and comfort’ble. There’s jest a little wind now.” 

‘It wos awkward wurrk handlin’ the wessel—a barquentine she 
wos—’cause of the deck-load. But they set the fore-sel and they 
weighed the anchor, though they didn’t wait to secure it. There 
worn’t no sea, of course, so ’twas all right. Next they got the fore. 
and-aft sails h’isted on the main an’ mizzen, and they jedged she'd 
crawl up to the harbour’s mouth with that amount of canvas. The 
skipper’s quarters were in the deck-house abaft the wheel. Ole 
Bob sent them furragin’ for the cabin supplies as soon’s the sails 
were drawin’, an’ they were soon busy in the galley. There worn’t 
much wind yit, but what there wos wos fair. They’d been to the 
door of the forrard deck-house where the crew berthed, but they 
didn’t go in, ’cause the lock had jammed or somethin’. There 
would be plenty of time for that later, they reckoned, There would 
hev been a s’prise for ’em if they had gone in, Mr. Cavanagh. 

‘When the sails were drawin’ nicely they took their mugs of 
tea an’ gathered round the wheel, where Bob wos steerin’ hisself. 
The Yung Fru worn’t doin’ more’n a knot an’ a half in that light 
wind, an’ they wos prepared for a long wait afore they'd git to the 
harbour’s mouth. Bob Cossey wos talkin’ big ’bout the Californy 
Salvage Comp’ny an’ dividends, and everybody wos ex’ited like. 
“ Thowt I wos goin’ to maike a mistaike, Dave,” ole Bob says, 
gittin’ at Henderson. “ Ay, my boy, ye oan’t find that happen 
wery often.” 

** All right,” says Dave. “ It’ll happen suner or later, though, 
an’ p’raps ’arlier than you reckon on.” He didn’t guess what a 
good prophet he wos. 

‘There wos plenty of chaff flyin’ about, you may depend, and 
all of °em wos pretty talky. All of a sudden Job Hannant, who 
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qos lookin’ out on the deck-load forrard, yells, “‘ There’s a boat 
headin’ for us from the shore.” 

‘“ A what ?” says Bob. 

*“ A boat,” says Hannant. 

‘*Tha’s the Caister men,” says Bob, wery decided. “ Well, 
they oan’t git a share of this, and I'll tell em so pretty sharp. 
They aren’t comin’ aboard here, if we hev to keep ’em off with 
force.” 

‘* Tt aren’t the Caister boat,”’ calls out Dave Henderson, who'd 
gone a few feet up the shrouds. “It’s a furrin boat. I tell ’ee 
what, chaps—it’s the crew comin’ back to this here craft.” 

‘“ Vis,” says Ringy Bell, “‘ they’re standin’ up in her an’ wavin’ 
their arms about.” 

‘“ Well, they aren’t a-comin’ on board ag’in, I tell ye,” says 
Bob, wery determined, “if they reckon they are. They hev 
‘bandoned their ship, an’ she wos derelick when we found her. We 
hev got the right to her now.” You see, he didn’t want to give 
up his rights, Mr. Cavanagh. ‘“‘ We’d better put some more sail 
on her, chaps, an’ then we can give ’em the go-by.” 

‘Well, they went aloft and set the square-sels; but it didn’t 
‘pear to maike much difference to her raate of sailin’, an’ the boat 
drew out to meet ’em. It steered out to cut off the barquentine, 
an’ every now an’ then the skipper, it ’peared to be, kept standin’ 
up and wavin’ his hand an’ carryin’ on. The Californy Salvage 
Comp’ny got on the deck-load an’ watched ’em, all ’cept ole Bob, 
what kept at the wheel steerin’ like a graven imige, and saiyin’ over 
an’ over ag’in in his whiskers that he worn’t a-goin’ to give in to a 
dirty lot o’ furriners. 

‘Suddenly he calls out, ’cause the boat wos gittin’ nigh, and 
they could hear the furriners shoutin’ out to ’°em—they wos 
rowin’ like good uns—‘‘ What’s he maikin’ for? Jest see if there’s 
a ladder over the side.” 

‘Some one ran to the boat’s davits to look, an’ sure enough he 
found a ’commodation-ladder hangin’ there. There worn’t time 
to draw it up as the boat dashed ’longside, and the furriners maade 
to come up, shoutin’ wery loud in their lingo. Ole Bob jumped 
away from the wheel an’ snatched up a short length of timber. 
“Come on, boys!” he says. ‘‘ One of you go to the wheel, and 
we'll chuck ’em back into their bloomin’ boat ! ” 

‘The others jined him, an’ it looked for a minute as if there wos 
goin’ to be some fun. They wos quiet, waiting for the fust man to 
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show his head over the deck-load from the boat, when there wos g 
unexpected divarsion.’ 

Maylett paused here for effect. ‘ What wasit ? ’ asked Cavanagh, 
recognising that it was incumbent on him to say something. The 
lightsman bit off a fresh piece of twist, and as he returned the 
tobacco to his pocket resumed : 

‘Why, ole Bob was waitin’ with his bit of deal to drop the fust 
man what showed, when there wos a bustin’ noise behind him— 
jest like a door comin’ open sudden. The whole of the Salvage 
Comp’ny turned their heads when they heered the row, and stood 
still with their mouths gapin’. Ole Bob and the rest saw that the 
forrard deck-house door had come open, an’ in the doorway wos a 
man in a red cotton cap, lookin’ as ’mazed as they did. He came 
out blinking like a owl and rubbin’ his eyes. Astarn of him came 
another hairy furriner, and behind him another. 

* The Californy Salvage Comp’ny didn’t wait for no more. They 
fell back towards the barquentine’s quarter, where their yawl was 
towin’, jest as the boat’s crew came over the lumber on the deck, 
There wos no notion of a fight now, ’cause the ship worn’t a derelick. 
They looked fair limp and silly when the furriners faced ’em on 
the deck, all jabbering their lingo at a termendious ratte. The 
Californy men backed to their yawl with plenty of cusses flyin’ 
among ’em, and they climbed slow and sad into the boat. But the 
slowest and sickest of the lot was ole Bob Cossey. 

‘* What's the meanin’ of it, Bob ? ” says Dave, quiet-like. 

*“ Why, you know well enough,” growls the ole man; “ shet 
your silly jaw. We've ondle boarded the wrong ship. Tha’s all. 
Tha’s the way these drunken furriners sail their craft. They wos 
safe anchored. They couldn’t see nothin’, so they trusted in 
Prov’dence and turned in. Lor! how the Caister men will sling it 
at us! We hev boarded the wrong ship.” It wos as good asa 
plaay.’ 

The senior lightsman chuckled at the notion, and the stores- 
keeper joined in his mirth. ‘ But what about the boat with the 
skipper and the others? Where had that come from?’ asked 
Cavanagh doubtfully, after an interval. 

‘Why, you see,’ explained Maylett, betaking himself to his 
painting again, plying his brush leisurely, and then pausing, as if 
to note the effect. ‘ Why, you see, the skipper and most of the 
crew had gone ashore the night afore. The ship had been brought 
up, as they couldn’t get on, on account of the wind fallin’. The 
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fog come on, and they had to wait till daiylight and it clearin’. 
The anchor watch had been awaike all night an’ had turned in 


















gh, comfort’bly arterwards. They worn’t afeard of nothin’ sinkin’ ’em, 

he ‘eause the weather wos clearin’ with the sun, an’ they reckoned on 

he bein’ seen. Besides, there wos nothin’ that could sink a ship 
loaded like she wos.’ 

st ‘But how d’ye account for the guns and rockets the California 

* men had heard ? ’ said Cavanagh, who was plainly sceptical. 

ge Maylett put on a streak of Indian red with extreme care before 

od replying. ‘The Crossand lightsmen had seed a steamer runnin’ 

le too nigh the sand, an’ they sent up a rocket an’ fired a couple of 

a 8. 

e ‘You'll do,’ commented the stores-keeper ambiguously. ‘I 

e wonder I never heard of it. I suppose that’s all ?’ 


‘ Yes,’ said Maylett, with a short laugh. ‘ They had a long pull 

back, that’s all. The ondle thing that happened arter that was 

8 the wind-up of the Californy Salvage Comp’ny ; and Bob Cossey’s 
. niece was married the same year.’ 

Witi1aM J. BATCHELDER. 














A LETTER FROM SENS. 


BY SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


. . . Tuere was talk of you here to-day; the Vardy-Robsons 
have been here awhile—what a sensible second wife she makes 
him, by the bye. Now they have motored into the Morvan, and 
to-night I am alone. Our talk of you brought you to heart 
again, and so, with hours to fill in between dinner and bed, what 
pleasanter pastime than write you an old-fashioned long letter, 
the sort they say is never written now? 

I suppose it will be sent on to you, wherever you are—this is 
foolish thin paper, I hope it may last the journey out. I imagine 
you at the flap of some Arabian tent, parched with a thirst you 
might give the world for if you were here at Sens. Why aren't 
you? Why travel so Orientally? Chewing some leathery 
Eastern dish or other, you will be, the night this reaches you: 
I have just dined off the real thing, the cuisine francaise that is 
French. And this is Burgundy—burgundy, Tantalus !—do you 
understand? What stuff have you crammed into your hookah? 
My cigar’s no londres, though I brought it from London myself. 
So here I sit beatified—why aren’t you with me? Gad, we would 
fleet the time carelessly, and warm the cockles of our hearts in a 
friendly swarry, if you were! I think you never came here even 
once, in all your travels, did you? You wander so confoundedly 
far. Why not stick to Europe, as I do, travelling in miniature; 
and to Western Europe at that? O Sheikh of Little Egypt, the 
best lies always near us, did we know. 

You will think I come to Sens rather often. I do. A 
fantastic association of ideas sends me here, or tries to, every 
time I walk down Whitehall. I see red uniforms reflected in 
silver drums or cuirasses at the Horse Guards, and I think of the 
Rue du Tambour d’Argent at Sens. Ever since I saw a winter 
sunset on the Yonne here, that is, years ago; colour I tried to 
put on canvas and couldn’t—flamboyant reds among sheeny 

greys. One of the many pictures I meant to paint. 

Which is why the hue of the King’s livery, reflected in 
mirrors of metal at Whitehall, despatches me to Sens, totally or 
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mentally, every time. Sens is such an unspoiled bit of Old 
France; Sens frames my mental pictures so well for me—and so 
much depends on a frame. Corner of the Rue du Tambour 
d’Argent this afternoon I must have stood ten minutes regarding 
a picture-framer’s shop. Not that the things in the window were 
yorth even stealing, but I so like the word and idea encadreur. 
‘Carver and gilder ’ is not bad, when you see it above small- 
paned old shop-windows in London sometimes; but—to be 
‘Duroc, Encadreur ’! I almost wish my father had made me an 
encadreur. What taste I might show, and what a useful herald- 
like function discharge! To frame and proclaim!—‘ you follow 
me? ’ as young Oxford men used to say twenty years ago; I make 
ademnition horrid mess of every picture I paint, but I know how 
tochoose a frame. The mere name of the street I went through 
this afternoon is a scarlet-and-silver frame. 

Rue du Tambour d’Argent! Romance in that name, don’t 
you think? And colour, and music, and war—the old-fashioned 
war. You have seen service; I taste the idea historically only, 
and mine must be the courtly, eighteenth century, King’s 
hunting-party kind o’ war, an you please! Not wholesale—not 
very, very gory—not diabolically scientific, Mars armed with 
high explosives!—give me the stately old kind of battling that 
went leisurely about Brabant ere Valmy happened, or Buonaparte 
forced the pace, or Moltke inhumanly schemed. I regard con- 
scription or universal service tolerantly now that I am too old to 
earry arms; but give me the fine old Condéan, minuet-like, 
gavottish style of taking the field— 


Gravement, noblement, on s’avance— 


Rue du Tambour d’Argent war. Can’t you hear the réveille in 
that name? The patter of drumsticks, gentle as rain, and then 
swelling up into a trample of horse? And the clarions sounding, 
the bits a-champing, blue banners with golden lilies flying, and 
Turenne come to marshal the brave! 

This old Rue of mine is a somnolent thoroughfare now, which 
takes its ease like an elder, in its own shadow, and nods away the 
hours which belong to the sun. A beck of water goes purling 
down it, which always seems the same water, though nothing 
else is the same. The past is most of it past; only such a futile 
imagination as mine, I suppose, can hear the silver drum throb 
down the Rue du Tambour d’ Argent, obbligato to cathedral bursts 
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of psalm. Not in the flesh again shall Sourdeval the tambour. 
major strut drumming along to the pedimented archway, whence 
Babette, trim, jaunty, and pert, would peep out for a jest and an 
embrace. Babette, Sourdeval, the red shine of the drum . 

I do not evoke them—I see them, I’m sure they lived. Sourdeval 
would be the famous tambour-major of the Royal Burgundy 
Regiment, smart in his tri-cornered hat, spats and gauntletg of 
blanched leather, and white uniform braided with red! Poor 
Babette was maid to Madame la Maréchale, commander of the 
Commandant of Sens. One roll of the silver drum in that street 
this afternoon and . . . I protest, sometimes it seems as if only 
one magical word needs uttering for all the fair Bourbon past to 
re-live... . 

Some of it lives on still; neither guillotines nor Napoleons 
could kill the old France quite. Its fleurs-de-lis re-flower in 
strange places—I think it is Paul Bourget who tells of a Kentucky 
millionaire who ‘ fancied that crest,’ and had the arms of 
St. Louis painted on his motor-car. But what I am thinking of 
is a story which Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam used to tell. It was in 
1871, on the very anniversary of the day when, tambours rolling 
all around the scaffold, Louis XVI. brought bravely to an end 
his existence as a stupid man, that the Paris flag of yielding 
went up, and presently Jules Favre must pass through the 
Prussian outposts to sign the capitulation within the Palace of 
Versailles. The irony of it! In that palace, a frame for pictures 
of French victories in Germany, the King of Prussia had been 
proclaimed German Emperor urbi et orbi ten days before, the 
ghosts of Louis XIV. and Napoleon protesting in vain! 

Well, the Frenchman’s faltering claims and extenuations had 
been roughly disposed of, and Bismarck, stooping to the parch- 
ment, wrote in the final words—so Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam used 
tosay. ‘In witness whereof the undersigned have set their seals 
and signatures hereto. Done at Versailles this 28th day of 
January, 1871 a.p.’ The Chancellor scrawled his name, used 
the new Imperial seal, and turned to Favre. But the Frenchman 
boggled and stammered—it was inexcusable of him, but he had 
forgotten to bring the seal of the Republic!—could a messenger 
be sent to Paris for it at once? 

“No need to wait—use your own signet, Monsieur!’ 
Bismarck was pointing to a ring on Favre’s finger, and the 
Frenchman tingled with a sudden remembrance, for Naundorff 
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had given him that ring. Favre had been Naundorff’s advocate- 
a-bar, and really believed the Perkin Warbeck from Silesia to 
be son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and lineal king of 
France. Perhaps he was, too. The setting of the ring enclosed 
an opal, with the Bourbon blazon cut intaglio, the ‘ trois fleurs- 
de-lis sur champ d’azur ’ ; thus did the lilies re-flower again. You 
have lived in the East too much not to believe in Kismet; Favre 
did that day when, stooping and shaking, to the capitulation of 
Paris he, the envoy of a Republic, set the seal of the Bourbons, 
in the very perdition of a Napoleon’s fall. 

Sens is one of the towns which these French vicissitudes seem 
to have left little changed. But even here fine bits of Old France 
die out from time to time. The Carmelite convent in the Rue du 
Tambour d’Argent stands empty and shuttered to-day; it is to 
become a distillery, I hear. MM. Combes and Briand have 
acted strenuously, and Theresa’s nuns are gone to Brazil, I am 
told. Grieve with me a little, Mahometan though you be at 
heart ; even a muezzin might laud a Theresa, the sanest of mystics 
and most sensible of saints. I’m a Protestant myself, and 
decline to believe that ‘ a violet odour and a fragrant oil distilled 
from her tomb;’ but she was never a distiller of Chartreuse, or 
Benedictine, or ‘ Rhum des Saints-Péres,’ nor of sanctimonious 
melancholy either. She could laugh, good creature, and I 
daresay grew fat. ‘ Mirth is from God,’ she taught, ‘ and 
dulness is from the devil.’ Also, in an age when dirt was 
supposed to spell devoutness, she was daintily clean. ‘ Wash! ’ 
she commanded her disciples; can’t you see ’em stare? It was 
she who introduced soap into Spain very like. Her nuns had to 
handle the besom and scrubber as much as the breviary and 
rosary almost—the soul of a Dutch mevrouw must have animated 
that daughter of Castille—a transmigration from one of the 
villages near Delft, where they holystone the insides of the 
chimneys. And it was all to be done to God’s glory ; ‘ God dwells 
in the scullery too,’ she said, driving the nuns out of chapel. 
I wish she had founded a lay Order of Dishwives; I suppose no 
experienced traveller ever allows himself a glance into a kitchen 
abroad. 

Well, they are gone, Theresa’s nuns are gone; I could better 
have spared a phalanstery of friars. They are gone across the 
Atlantic. But wherever they be to-night, safe in port or ill upon 
the swaying ocean, they will be praying for you and me. Let us 
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think nicely of them for that. The best of Santa Teroga's 


doctrine was its unselfishness. A nun was not to be votive apj 
ascetic for her own sake only—she was to renounce the world for 
the sake of the world. Carmelites mainly bent upon their own 
spiritua! education were unworthy Carmelites, Theresa told them, 
And that is why to-night and every night the daughters of her 
doctrine supplicate and agonise for you and me. Especially from 
ten to eleven they do it, for that is the hour when evil most wakes 
and prepares, the poor innocents are told. 

‘Ten!’ says the cloister-clock—four bells it will be in the 
first night-watch, won’t it?—if the sisters are still at sea, 
“Ten! Now the spirit of evil is abroad!’ The Carmelite 
women kneel in the gloom and seem to see nocturnal legions, the 
vast insidious array of Apollyon, antiquus hostis, crowding up 
in a stealthy night-march to conquer the world. Even as your 
friends the Paynim did, in the days when Teresa’s forbears 
wardered Spain against the Moors. The nuns almost see the 
turbans, the sooty malevolent eyes, the moustachios curving 
above the wicked smiles. And they tremble for a world about 
to suecumb. 

They tremble, but they fight; they supplicate while they 
shiver ; weary and sleepy in their wintry chapels, knees bruised on 
the flagstones, hair-shirts torturing, they plead and agonise for 
you and me. Till presently, while the abnegatory prayers go 
up like perfume, their shut eyes see Satanic hosts recoil; for 
wherever the stealthy march encounters a knot of praying women 
some necromantic squadron must waver, break, and retreat. 
That is the Carmelitic faith, at any rate, and it sends the sisters 
to their cells rejoicing, that they have been privileged to shield 
some of us who else must have been overwhelmed. Maybe: 
who knows?— 








Puisqu’ici-bas toute 4me 
Donne & quelqu’un 

Sa musique, sa flamme 
Ou son parfum— 


perhaps the all-night revellers at Montmartre have been less 
‘ gay ’ than they would have been but for that, don’t you think? 
If the Carmelite belief be only a dream, it is surely a dream 
sublime. 

Charles Dickens would havé clapped his hands for Theresa. 
He, too, in his own good way, fought against filth and evil, as 
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brother to all the world. I mention him here, because here he 
came—you must have read his account of it; I found a first- 
edition copy of his ‘ Pictures from Italy ’ in the market-place at 
Cambridge the other day. In the joy of his young success he 
eame posting through France, generously spending louis; he 
would see the Yonne, that wide white water which lately flooded 
Paris—but you won’t have read of that yet! He would see the 
low bridges, and the mist above them, the tree-tops standing out 
of the vapour, a Corot! Yes, and the sunlight on the tree-tops, 
and the cathedral climbing cloudward in the unachieved effort of 
its tower. How different this from Southwark and Fleet Street, 
he would think; and then—but I will quote; the book is here, 
they have brought it me proudly : ‘ The carriage begins to rattle 
and roll over a horribly uneven pavement ’ into the banliewe of 
Sens, and then ‘ round the corner, up the street ’—Rue du 
Tambour d’Argent—and so into St. Etienne’s precincts, until 
‘here we are in the yard of the Hotel de |’ Keu d’Or.’ 

Louis Philippe is gone, Louis Napoleon is gone, the Carmelite 
nuns are gone, Dickens is gone; but still, I assure you, ‘ the 
landlady of the Hétel de 1’Ecu d’Or is here; and the landlord of 
the Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or is here ; and a gentleman in a glazed cap, 
with a red beard like a bosom friend, who is staying at the Hotel de 
l’Eeu d’Or is here,’ still here. For the inn has hardly changed. 
Automobiles roll up to it now instead of travelling-chaises ; but 
still after dinner, ‘ under the balcony the inferior servants of the 
inn are supping in the open air at a great table; the dish, a stew 
of meat and vegetables, smoking hot, and served in the ‘ron 
cauldron it was boiled in.’ ‘The courtyard still frames that 
scene. ‘ They have a pitcher of thin wine, and are very merry ; 
merrier than the gentleman with the red beard who is playing 
billiards in the light room on the left of the yard, where shadows, 
with cues in their hands and cigars in their mouths, cross and 
recross the window constantly.’ I broke the balls in that room 
to-day. 

Transient phantoms we wanderers are, even the longest- 
legged of us! What permanent mark do you leave, even you, by 
your ‘ toiling in immeasurable sand’? Shadows we are, that 
cross a lit window, cue in hand and cigar in mouth, insouciant, 
though two eternities enwrap us. Wheels we are, of which the 
roll and rattle soon die out upon the distant road into the im- 
measurable quiet. Life, don’t you think, is a camera obscura, 
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we tripping on across the canvas and out of the circular frame; 
the eye of the great Encadreur looking down all the while. Hg 
continually fits, not the frame to the picture, but a new picture to 
the frame. We leave some ghastly traces, however; so that 
‘ still the thin Curé walks up and down alone, with his book and 
umbrella,’ as he did when Dickens flitted by. ‘ And there he 
walks, and there the billiard-balls rattle, long after we are fast 
asleep ’—in the vast brown bed of earth. So, too, in the Rue du 
Tambour d’Argent to-night a ghostly drum will begin to throb, 
very like, and Babette shall trip out, a form as faint and grey-green 
as a Corot willow, mournfully to smile at Sourdeval. 

It is getting late; I yawn—do you? But if I search fora 
candle all the ghosts in this old room will sway and shiver; if I 
am motionless they may live on till cockcrow, poor beggars, 
perhaps. Good-night. Shall I ever say ‘ Good-morrow!’ to 
you again? When do you get back to London? Maybe 
I shall never return to Sens. But I shall remember it 
always—here and hereafter, I’m hoping—as a ghost or as one of 
the redeemed ; there can be no heavenly Heaven in which one’s 
pleasantest days on earth are quite forgot. Sens, the broad 
Yonne in September, pale-green lights in the placid water, the 
bland poplars tressed in gold. And the inn, the cathedral, the 
Rue du Tambour d’Argent—I hope I shall eternally remember 
them all. Yes, and I’ll warrant you, sometimes in that gleeful 
heaven where he now must be, Charles Dickens remembers them, 
with that exquisite kind of joy which is slightly sad. . . . 


Such was the letter which John Oliver, R.I., sent to Major 
Mackister, R.E. 
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Hucu Arrey stood at last on the pass that looks down on Galdang 
Tso. The turquoise-blue lake shimmered beneath. The village 
lay huddled on a spur beyond. The monastery hung over it half- 
way up the cliff, a long white line dotted with black where the yak- 
hair curtains hung from the eaves. The cairn on the jagged peak 
above was his brother’s grave. 

There had been hardly a day in the last twenty years on which 
Hugh had not pictured the place. His orother had described it. 
‘A little rock-girt Arcady entirely pent in with coloured crags, 
scored and charactered like an old script. From the pass you can- 
not see the way in or the way out.’ 

When Gilbert came home on furlough, Hugh made him sketch 
the place and mark the position of the cairn. The map was in his 
pocket with his brother’s letters. The picture he had kept in his 
mind was strangely real. Everything was as he had imagined it, 
only the path had carried him beyond the lake. The descent 
doubled back to it on the other side of the ridge. And he had not 
thought of the praying flag, the straight pine-mast, and ‘ the 
horses of the wind ’ fluttering over the grave. 

Galdang Tso was the spot, after Aspley Deeping, his brother 
had loved most. He had made a cast for it from Leh on his first 
shooting-trip. He knew nothing of the place to draw him there, 
except that it lay so far off his track or any track he had ever heard 
of, that he thought the detour would be worth while. A very un- 
frequented path led up to a snow pass, which seemed to lead no- 
where at all. It fronted another pass two days’ journey from it. 
The dip in the ridge beyond was the Chora-La, which looked down 
on the monastery andthe lake, ‘ the spot most favoured of earth 
in the slow mouldering and settling-down of the hills,’ so Donald 
had written. But the place was enclosed by a natural fortress 
which looked as if it had been thrown up by angry Titans. Wherever 
you emerged from the hollow to north, or south, or east, you came 
upon leagues of splintered limestone, block upon block cast upon 
one another in some cataclysmic upheaval, as if the mountains had 
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been rent inwardly and showered around. It would take a strong 
climber hours to make a mile through it. There was no access to ©) 


the place save by the Chora-La. 

And in the midst of this amazing wilderness Donald had 
written of a sleepy village with a little path round the lake, and 
walnut-trees and apricots hanging over it, and banks of turf built 
up outside the doors planted with hollyhocks and snapdragon 
and asters, for all the world asif it had been Thun or Lauterbrunnen, 
Hugh looked down on the trees in the little plot three thousand 
feet below. It was days since he had seen one. 

The pilgrimage was Hugh’s first journey out of Europe. He and 
Donald had been nomads from their youth, but in Hugh the 
instinct had been starved. When their father died Donald had 
already joined his regiment in India and Hugh was still at Cam- 
bridge. He left the University with nothing to fall back upon 
except a Third in the Classical Tripos, some vague literary lean. 
ings, and a great love for the poetry of Browning and Keats, gifts 
which were tempered with a longing to be away, to dwell in tents 
under the shadow of Lebanon, to cross Africa, or camp on the roof 
of the world. Instead, he became a schoolmaster. 

Hugh felt that it was the only way out. When Canon Airey 
died he could not leave his mother. It was not her loneliness only 
he had to think of; she was left badly off. Aspley Deeping was 
a rich living, but Hugh’s father had never been careful about 
money ; he had been generous to a fault. And the blow had been 
cruelly sudden. It meant a change in Hugh’s life he had not counted 
on. When he and his mother left the beautiful old house by the 
river he did not think it possible he could be happy anywhere 
else ; they turned their backs on it as on some lost Eden. Hugh 
waited until he had taken his degree, then he joined his uncle's 
school at Frean. Here he travelled vicariously. Donald used to 
spend his leave shooting in Burma and the Pamirs, and his 
letters would carry the smell of the wilderness to poor Hugh, who 
devoured them on glum Mondays. 

His longing for the East was a passion. He and Donald had 
talked and dreamed of travel and far lands from the day they 
played Indians together on the island in the river. At school they 
knew more about rivers, lakes, and passes than their masters. 
They read every book of travel, new or old, they could lay hands 
on, and in the holidays they camped in tents. The fragrance of 4 
pine-wood fire and the smell of his pony’s warm coat stirred vague 
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longings in Hugh. He felt instinctively from his boyhood that 
hey were familiar to the nose of the explorer, and he associated 
them-with wide horizons. These scents affected him as incense 
the devout. He never stifled his longings, but he seldom spoke of 
them. Only sometimes at Frean he was dreamy and abstracted, 
and his mother guessed the trouble. He used to walk all day across 
country on Sundays and holidays. The artemisia scrub on the 
edge of the down made him strangely restless. His brother used 
to press leaves of it in his letters to convey the smell of the hills, 
and Hugh would crush the herb in his hands by the roadside, and 
the scent would carry him right away to Galdang Tso. 

And now he stood on the pass looking down on it. What a 
journey it had been! The grandest, wildest scenery, the keenest 
air. White snows flashing against a blue sky, the roar of the torrents, 
the thunder of avalanches, the hot reek of the deodar ; then the 
southernwood, and afterwards the great desolation through which 
he toiled bravely for three weeks till he stood on the Chora-La. 
The struggle was the wine of life for him—long withheld, and poured 
out now in the fullest measure. 

Donald had taken the road before the railway, and Hugh 
followed in his steps as a matter of course. He bought his mules 
at Kalka and made Simla in three marches by the bridle-track 
through Kasauli and Sabathu. He was bound to the road. He 
would not miss an inch of it, but followed it like a lover through 
its steam and cloud and ice from the little foothills to the solitudes 
beyond the watershed. And he was rewarded from his first camp 
when he saw the plains spread out before him after the day’s rain 
like an infinite shore at low tide with a thousand bright water- 
courses and a great estuary racing out to the unknown sea. That 
was the Sutlej. He would meet the river again in Bussahir pent 
between grey and splintered precipices, leaping all barriers in its 
strength and joy. 

He followed the road to Sabathu through terraced rice-fields 
musical with the chatter of little purling channels and hedged 
with pomegranate, then in full scarlet. He made Simla on the 
third day in a march of twenty-four miles through bleak hills. 
The lamps were lit on the mall when he pressed his tired pony up 
from Jutogh, and he passed officialdom spinning home in their 
rickshaws, lofty, remote, imperturbable, as he had read of them, 
and their scarlet-coated chaprassies with files and folios, brown 
paper, and red tape. 
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The place depressed him as it had his brother, who had found 
the migratory society there the most artificial in the world, He 
described it as made up of ‘ burra-crats’ and birds of passage 
waiting on the doorstep for appointments, and flying off with 
crumbs. He felt as if he were moving through invisible steel hinges, 
Many new faces passed every day, faces that resented other faces, 
and seemed to shrink from the obligations involved in any new 
tie. The people in the hotel greeted one another at meals as who 
should say ‘Good morning, damn you.’ Especially on days of 
mist and cloud; and days of sunshine were rarer than the 
Sabbath. But for Hugh the place was nothing more than a 
caravanseral. When he had engaged his Tibetan-speaking 
munshi and completed his kit he was glad to be away. 

Four days out on the slopes of Huttu the curtain of mist was 
lifted from the mountains, and Hugh felt purged of all humours. 
The Sun god had thrown open his palace for him, and bureaucracy 
was playing pitch and toss on the steps. Hugh felt the magnet 
of the north. There was a rift somewhere in the flashing barrier 
of ice through which a path must lead to Galdang Tso. In the 
meantime the forest was at his feet, and the flowers and leaves 
glistening with the dew. He looked up the avenues through which 
the watercourses leapt from the top of the ridge, overarched with 
oak and chestnuts, the bed and walls starred with blossoms thicker 
than man sows them ; the masses of petals so delicate and ethereal 
in the deep shade through which the sun scarcely pierces looked 
as if they had fallen there in a shower and might melt away. Then 
a turn and the road cut through a sun-baked grass slope, where 
he could tell with his eyes shut the flowers that grew at his feet, 
strong Alpine plants that court the sun. 

Day after day he ate away the road. The mist and rain descended 
again and obscured everything except the cedar forest, which was 
black as mortcloth under cloud. In the evenings he used to read 
and smoke and dry his clothes in the forest rest-houses by a pine- 
wood fire. His brother’s letters which he carried with him breathed 
a passion for the mountains tempered with hovering regrets at 
friends left behind, and occasional touches of homesickness, a8 
when at Narkanda he wrote of the geranium ‘that used to grow on 
the Hempnall road,’ and the thistles ‘ alive with fritillaries and small 
tortoiseshells,’ and the smell of the hot yellow-bedstraw. ‘ You 
remember the patch by the stone-heap on Withersdale common. 
‘ Have you ever noticed,’ he wrote, ‘ how smell calls up associa- 
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tions quicker than colour or sounds or even taste, the scent of 
crushed herbs, hot trees, burning logs, wet planks of wood, and 
the different kinds of fragrance the earth exudes after rain? The 
smoke of a camp-fire is as good as a sketch-book. I shut my eyes 
and call up a pageant. It is most vivid when some particular 
kind of smoke is blended with a special tobacco. Deodar and 
Turkish cigarettes send me right away without any conscious 
association to the snows beyond Chakrata, and I see burrhel 
in a mist on an immense shale slope that stretches into the 
clouds, and the grey boulders all round indistinguishable from 
the herd except through glasses. Shisham wood and latakia bring 
back a camp in Scinde and a night I could not sleep for thinking 
of the greylag geese standing in the mud shallows at the end of 
the jhil and watching the reflection of the moon and the bent, 
frosty reeds. Or I think of hot gun-barrels without knowing why, 
and the tearing noise overhead like rending calico when the fowl 
are disturbed by the first shot. The red edge of the sun barred 
with cloud peeps over the dunes and the moon pales. 

‘But no smell on earth disturbs me like the reek of hot river- 
weed, You remember the stack of pulpy umbelliferous flowers 
that choked the river in August. Well, I smelt something like it 
in the Shan States last year, and it made me feel sick. I shut my 
eyes and I saw the stump in the middle of the stream and the yellow 
water-lilies. I heard the hum of the water-wheel and smelt the 
flour. We climbed the old willow and Enid found the goat-moth’s 
caterpillar, and we kicked the powdery wood into the river. It 
was loosestrife time, and hemp-agrimony and forget-me-not fringed 
the dykes. The osier-bed on the other side was starred with pink- 
and-white convolvulus. I heard the reed-warbler and smelt the 
hot water-mint by the boathouse. The jack lay motionless among 
the weeds in the sun.’ 

It was a vein of homesickness that often recurred in Donald’s 
letters. After crossing the Kilmerung he had written : 

‘Romance is like the wrong end of the compass-needle, it flies 
the point of attraction. It is always remote and far-away. Now 
I am here it dwells in Aspley Deeping, in the deep meadows and 
cornfields and rutty lanes festooned with dog-roses and travellers’- 
joy. I long for another summer with you in the old place. How 
we loved it, every hour of it, in spite of our restlessness to be away. 
And, dear old man, bring Enid. I know you could. Go in and 
win and perpetuate Deeping. I hate ends.’ 
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But Hugh had not won Enid, though she embodied youth 
and hope for him and Aspley Deeping, and held all his world in 
her little hands. 

From Huttu he descended into the Sutlej valley by Kotgarh, 
down again to the cactuses and the great black lizards, and he 
followed the river for sixteen marches to Sugnam. He had beep 
familiar with every stage of it for years. He knew the muddy, 
cowy-smelling road to Nachar under the dripping deodars, the 
moss-bearded pine-trees of Kotgarh, the huge woolly-bears that 
dropped from the bushes at Sarahan. 

At Wangtu he left the rain behind and entered a dry country 
that reeked of southernwood. Gradually the deodar gave way to 
the blue pine, and Hugh knew that this meant he was near the 
frontier. The first physical hint of the far country was a sharp. 
cut ridge of limestone that rose grey above the purple cedam 
cover of the hills opposite Urni. He knew to a turn in the road 
where to look for it. But the spirit of Tibet had entered farther 
into the valley. At Rampur he had seen a Lama turning the great 
wheel. Then he passed by mani-walls and chortens and under 
pagoda-roofed arches frescoed with Buddhist script, scenes which 
had haunted his imagination since boyhood, as had the faces of the 
Tibetans he met on the road driving their flocks of goats laden 
with skin-bags of rock salt and borax, sometimes with a kid or 
two behind, ditch-delivered by the way, and helped along by the 
drover with his crook while his other hand piously revolved the 
wheel. 

At Chini the far bank of the Sutlej became the flank of Raldang 
and holy Kailas, where men say, quite credibly, that Siva dwells. 
Hugh looked up from the forest to the opposite cliff of the river 
and the glaciers hanging over it. There was no valley between the 
Sutlej and the god. The splintered buttresses that towered over 
him were the shoulders of Raldang. Here the path was cut out 
of the precipice, and he looked down its jagged ribs on the stream 
two thousand feet below, so far beneath that the wind sweeping 
through the gorge drowned the roar of the torrent. 

He passed the old fort at Morang and entered a barren country. 
There were no trees and the flowers became scantier. He made 
Sugnam over bleak and snowless passes and followed the Thanuti 
river to Dankar in Spiti. Thence north in his brother’s tracks to 
Galdang Tso, through purple-shadowed hills with frowning preci- 
pices flecked with the spray of the mist. The peace and beauty of 
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the evening camps transcended anything he had dreamt of. The 
lights that flitted over the mountains held the faintest shadows of 
colour; they lingered caressingly on the weather-stained rock and 
lighted up caves and galleries in the far hills that were indistin- 
guishable in the strong sunlight. Long after the sun had set the 
stars swam in a melting blue—the shade of a butterfly’s wing. 
A soft violet haze merging into emerald suffused the abrupt cloud- 
tim that lay stretched at the foot of the snows. The glaciers 
above took on mysterious lights and seemed to be of the same birth 
as the stars. 

Twelve marches beyond Dankar Hugh pitched his camp at the 
foot of the Chora-La in a gully between steep walls of cliff. His 
roof overhead was a purple scarf of night embroidered with stars 
which danced to the music of a glacier stream, soothing him to sleep 
and dreams of Enid and Donald and Aspley Deeping—deep draughts 
for a thirsty soul. The mountains had given him their best. 


II. 


It was harvest-time in Galdang Tso, The apricots hung over 
the path by the lake. Hugh threw up his stick into the branches 
and they fell in showers. Every roof was covered with the fruit 
laid out to dry, terrace upon terrace up the hill-side, so that the 
place was a blaze of colour under the September sun. 

The Lamas received Hugh kindly. Donald’s visit had left a 
friendly tradition in the village for the English. The old Abbot of 
whom he had written had passed away, but his successor remem- 
bered the tall Englishman who had been killed in the avalanche and 
was buried on the peak. He had shown him the library and pulled 
out the illuminated scriptures for him from the pigeon-holes in the 
wall—xylograph editions between stout wooden boards. Hugh 
was shown the same volume of St. Milarapa which Donald had 
described with its quaint little coloured tail-pieces of the saints, 
Milarapa and Marpa Lotsha, sitting in devotional attitudes and 
haloed in red and green and yellow. 

He attended the service before the great Buddhas as Donald 
had done, in the half-dark chapel between the rows of singing 
monks. The Abbot chanted the prayers and the Lamas intoned 
the litany ; the butter lamps flickered before the shrines ; the old 
smoke-stained banner of Avalokiteswara hung from the pillar by 
the altar just as Donald had described it, and the acolyte filled his 
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cup out of the same massive copper tea-pot with the turquoise on a law 
the lid. woulc 
The monks had no sullen looks for him. There seemed to be dead 
no anger or passion in Galdang Tso. It was the most restful self- every 
sufficing little place, out of the way of all raids, and happy in enabl 
the slow current of its life as in its position, shut off as it was from B 
the prevailing winds half the year and watered by the littie snow-fed first 
stream that replenished the lake. The chronicles of the valley must Phur 
have been of the simplest. The Abbot doubted if blood had ever talk 
been shed there with intention, unless it were in the disputes for the unde 
succession to the chair, in which the young monks used to fight they 
with their pen-cases and lay open a head or two sometimes—for the him 
pen, or rather its heavy iron sheath, was their literal weapon. gazit 
Buddhism must have been purer in Galdang Tso than elsewhere by noti¢ 
reason of its remoteness and its detachment from the politics of Phu 
Lhasa and Gyangtse. The only time Donald ever heard the old need 
Abbot speak bitterly was of the degenerate Red-caps and their look 
traffic with charms and black magic. Hug 
Hugh’s Abbot was a very old man. He was friendly but taci- stoo 
turn, and less communicative than his predecessor, who used to : 
talk with Donald as freely as he could through his illiterate inter- itis 
preter and ask him a hundred questions about Europe. Hugh a 
tried to interest the old man in Western discoveries, but he would snor 
nod his head and say that the Buddhists used to know all these | 
things when the world was young, not by study, but by grace. They } 
used to learn about the universe through conscious communion stoc 
with the pervading spirit in a state of devout trance. fielc 
When Hugh asked him if any of the old knowledge had been met 
preserved, the Abbot said there was no written record of the reve- suit 
lations. He believed the whole secret of natural law came upon the he t 
consciousness like a flood, after which the initiate became indifferent 
to worldly things and was borne on by quicker stages to a spiritual hac 
consummation of which we can form no conception. nev 
All Hugh had read in Oriental literature about eons and kalpas, qu 
and compartments of time and space through which the soul passes say 
in its purification, seemed almost intelligible at Galdang Tso. It 
seemed almost to fit in with a rational explanation of existence. by 
After one of these interviews with the Abbot he was left with the the 
feeling that modern psychologists were stumbling upon the occa- Mh 
sional manifestations of some simple pervading law which was ne 


thrown to the ancient Buddhists and Vedantists by revelation— 
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a law which, perhaps, when flashed upon the inner consciousness, 
would make clear the relations between matter and spirit, and the 
dead and the living throughout the whole planetary chain, leaving 
every atom in the Universe naked to our illuminated vision and 
enabling the mind to transcend time and space. 

But the old man was so feeble Hugh seldom saw him after his 
first visit. He had to look elsewhere for a Guru. He had taken 
Phuntshég with him because he hoped to find some one who would 
talk to him about Donald, and who might perhaps help him to 
understand the spirit of the Lamas and the life they led and what 
they believed. Chance threw him upon Ragchungpa. He found 
him one day stretched on the ground by his brother’s cairn and 
gazing down on the lake. Hugh was taking his bearings and he 
noticed that Ragchungpa was watching him interestedly. He told 
Phuntshég to give the youth the compass and show him how the 
needle pointed always to the North. Ragchungpa took the compass, 
looked at it abstractedly and handed it back without a word. 
Hugh thought that he was not interested or that he had not under- 
stood. 

‘He wants to know about the North,’ Phuntshég said, ‘ whether 
itis the white country.’ 

Hugh wondered if he were thinking of snow. But there was 
snow all round. 

‘He wants to know whether you come from the North.’ 

Hugh pointed to the West. Ragchungpa signed that he under- 
stood, and again he was lost in thought. Then he took up Hugh’s 
field-glasses and fixed them on the monastery. His finger fell 
mechanically on the focussing screw and he drew the glasses in to 
suit his vision. He swept the village and the Gompa calmly. Then 
he turned them on the Chora-La. 

Hugh was astonished. He told Phuntshéz to ask him where he 
had seen glasses before. Ragchungpa shook his head. ‘ He has 
never seen them,’ Phuntshég interpreted, and he plied him with 
questions until a perplexed look came over his face and he would 
say nothing at all. 

Hugh was drawn to the youth from the first. He often met him 
by the cairn, when he would lead him to talk about Lamaism and 
the legends of the mountains and the lake. Ragchungpa showed 
Hugh all the paths that led out of the basin of Galdang Tso to the 
neighbouring pasture-lands on the heights. He brought him thick 
carpets for his tent from the monastery ; he sent him milk and 
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barley-flour every day. And when Hugh offered to pay for his 
supplies Ragchungpa looked so bewildered that he was ashamed. 

Sometimes Hugh found him in one of his abstracted far-away 
moods when he would barely utter a word all the morning. He 
discovered through Phuntshég that the young man was a Quen-tu. 
chaing, which was the name in the valley for a re-birth who could 
remember his previous incarnation. There had been several in 
Galdang Tso, though the memory seldom stayed after the child 
was nine. If it survived later the avatar was reputed to have 
second sight, and was held in particular reverence by the Lamas, 
who believe that there are thousands of years between incarnations 
as a rule, during which the spirit dwells in another state subject 
to the Karma it has produced on earth ; but sometimes when a 
life is struck off suddenly in full activity before its bent for good or 
evil is determined, the spirit finds immediate re-birth. Of these 
are the Quen-tu-chaing. 

Hugh learnt that the holiest and most spiritual of the Buddhists, 
such as the Dalai Lama and the Teshu Lama of Gyangtse and some 
of the heads of the greatest monasteries, can choose their own 
incarnation, but with them even the memory fades in the new birth. 
He tried to lead Ragchungpa on to the subject of his previous 
existence, but he seemed to shrink from it. The very word Quen- 
tu-chaing would stop him in reverie as though he were trying to 
reconstruct the past. Hugh had but to mention it, and he would 
be silent for hours at a time. All that Ragchungpa told him was 
that the recollection of his past life was becoming very faint. He 
only remembered that it was peaceful and in a far country, and 
there was ariver. It was astillriver. Sometimes he could see the 
whole scene, every detail of it as if it were before his eyes. Then he 
lost it again for weeks at a time. 

Hugh thought of his own river far away in Aspley Deeping—so 
far away that it seemed almost like another incarnation. He saw 
the kingfisher on the stump and the gnats in a circle under the old 
willow, and the long-legged insects skimming over the stream. 
And he smelt the hot river-weed. There he was wading with Enid 
through deep meadowsweet to the osier-bed where she used to read 
him ‘ Hereward the Wake’ on still summer evenings. When the 
conch-shells of the monastery in the valley recalled him to Galdang 
Tso he looked up and saw Ragchungpa still gazing down on the 
lake. Hugh wondered what vision he saw in its blue waters. 
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III. 


After the feast of the garlanding of the yaks, Hugh went into 
the mountains to the east of Galdang Tso, where Donald had gone 
on the track of Ovis ammon on his last journey. His brother’s 
description of the great silent wilderness of Leo Porgyul had dis- 
turbed Hugh at Frean more than anything he had written. His 
pilgrimage was not yet finished. He would not turn back until he 
had traversed all Donald’s country and stalked a herd of the bog 
sheep. 

Gilbert had posted Donald’s last letter from Leh. ‘ You remem- 
ber, he wrote, ‘how we used to dream of the Pamirs and the 
Himalayas, and the Kuen Lun mountains. Well, here I am on the 
roof of the world in vast solitudes, a land of strange lights and 
sounds and utter loneliness, where the wind seems to be trying 
to speak and there is nothing to listen to it but the lammergeier and 
the little grey marmots that watch me out of their holes and the 
great sheep on the slopes. Yet I feel sometimes that the hills are 
peopled with folk. The rocks are so grotesque and the mist scudding 
through them makes them look as if they were moving. Then 
when one is encompassed one hears sounds and whispers and 
scuttling to and fro as if the hills were alive with goblins. When the 
mist disperses and the boulders take shape again, their materialisa- 
tion seems all a pretence as if they were constrained to preserve the 
illusion so long as there is one eye to pry on them. If we are too 
gross to perceive it, it is because we have fallen from an earlier 
state of initiation through the pursuit of heaven-knows-what 
false gods. 

‘The Abbot put these fancies into my head, and the longer I 
camp in these mountains the more real they seem. The rocks look 
so solid sometimes after their gambols that I have struck them 
with my alpenstock. The Lamas are wiser. I am beginning to 
understand why they raise their chortens and mani-walls and deck 
their passes with their votive flags. One night in the Chora-La 
would leave me half a Buddhist. I have felt the itch already to 
grub up the stones with my nails and raise a cairn to the genii of the 
place. 

‘Then when I lie on the edge of a cliff sometimes and look 
down into the immense void beneath all that is individual in me 
dissolves. I am conscious that I have been, and will be, so long as 
soul and matter exist, not in a separate shell always, but part of the 
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plastic tissue of things; sentient clay, though unaware to what 
end it is fashioned. 

‘ Gilbert is in a valley three marches off. I expect he has several 
good heads by now. We meet at Galdang Tso. You will laugh at 
me after all my dreams of big game in the Himalayas, but I cannot 
bring myself to shoot anything here. I have had plenty of chances, 
I have lain to the leeward of the herd all day until they have come 
up to me. I have been near enough to smell them, and I can 
distinguish one or two by their cough. But I’d rather die than 
draw a beadon one. I would as soon fire at the lectern in Norwich 
Cathedral. It seems awful to take life in a place like this. They 
and the marmots and the wheatears and the golden eagle are the 
only living things in the whole of this wilderness, except Lopchu 
and myself.’ 

Donald did not meet Gilbert at Galdang Tso. It was on his 
return there that he and Lopchu, his shikari, were killed by an 
avalanche a few miles from the lake. 

It was already late in September when Hugh left Galdang Tso. 
He met the north wind at the turn of the year and the cold gripped 
him. In a few days he was camping in the wilderness with the 
Ovis ammon all round him. Mist and cloud invested the place. 
The blue lingered in the sky only an hour or two after sunrise. 
The same brooding intentness of the mountains encompassed him 
and the melancholy of the great shale slopes under cloud. He felt 
infinitely remote from his kind. In these solitudes, where the 
breath of Nature is so quiet, and the great wastes heaved up in the 
first throes of the life-spirit lie waiting her mysterious purpose, the 
soul is thrown upon itself. The spirit is cowed. The range of the 
mind expands, leaping the present and its needs; long centuries 
are but as a generation. Hugh was conscious of the shifting of the 
earth’s surface, the pressure within, the loosening of the crust, and 
in every process he was aware of a deep pervading will. 

One day he saw part of the western cliff of Leo Porgyul 
fall into a chasm five thousand feet below. It was so far away 
that the great masses of rock seemed to be floating down through 
the smoke that rose up densely in their wake. Hugh thought of 
the final cataclysm as he heard the double thunder notes of the 
avalanche, the clash of rocks striking the cliff in their descent 
mingled with the deeper, angrier bass of those finding bottom. 
He felt that he was watching a single and swift movement in the 
slow moulding of the earth. ‘The stirring of the earth-demon’ the 
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hat Lamas called it—with an insight nearer wisdom, he thought, than 

men in cities to whom all phenomena are the messengers of chance 
eral or occasion—rain the call for waterproofs, darkness for the lighting 
h at of lamps. In these mountains day and night even were no longer 
not matters of course. The sun rose and light was showered with 
Ces, intention upon the earth ; it sank, and darkness came, a deliberate 
me food. Hail and rain and snow were bidden, he watched the 
can gathering intention in the clouds. He, a conscious atom, was 
lan permitted for the fraction of a millicent of time to witness the 
ich movement of the earth-spirit before he himself was caught up in 
ley some eddy of the tide and gathered into the plastic whirl again 
the in whatever shape his Karma had determined. 
hu He had become the spiritual prey of these mists and solitudes ; 

the pessimism they breathed was half physical. He was infected 
his by it; it entered with the chill into his bones. He felt old and 
an spent and he was stricken with the cold. 

The weird, sad, hopeless music of the Lamas’ shells and horns 

0. and drums ascending from the monastery in the valley beneath, 
ed the plaintive drone of the monks chanting in alternation were 
he attuned to the spirit of the wilderness; vast, desolate, implac- 
e. able, a place where the old gods and Titans might have cried 
e. unheard. 
i The sounds were borne up to Hugh as he was being carried 
It over the Chora-La. He understood the burden of their cry of 
e propitiation. Their litany ascended to the forces which had 


e heaped up the mountains, unloosened the avalanche, and hurled 
8 the cliffs upon one another in cataclysmic confusion. What if 
e these forces were unappeasable! A deep melancholy settled in on 
3 him. He felt like an insect which has survived between two mill- 
: stones closed together, preserved a moment through its minuteness, 
but pent in. Then he thought of his own fellow-creatures gathered 
ant-like in clusters on the sunny shelves of the earth, and he longed 
| for cities and rivers, and traffic, and the companionship of men 
who are busy with the cares of their own hummock or crevice, or 
with the continuance of their sept. Afterwards when the chill 
mist enveloped him, shrouding desolation, the longing passed into 
a great desire for peace. 


Hugh had suffered. But all that was behind. It had happened 
long ago. Now he was going back to Aspley Deeping. 
Ragchungpa tended him in his tent. He had strewn the walls 
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and floor with thick carpets. He and Phuntshog sat by the foot 
of his bed warming themselves at the brazier. 

Hugh had not spoken for hours. There was something swimming 
into his consciousness, something he wanted to say to Ragchungpa, 
He could not remember what. Years and years ago Ragchungpa 
had asked him some question about Aspley Deeping. He had been 
there since with Enid and Donald. And then he had been very 
tired in the mountains. 

When he awoke again his eyes strayed to Phuntshég. 

‘ What is it Ragchungpa wants to know ?’ he asked. 

‘It was about the garden in the picture.’ 

Ragchungpa took up a postcard from the table by Hugh’s bed 
and held it before him. 

‘ Where is the house of the pigeons ? ’ he asked. 

Hugh saw an old gabled house with a great square lawn in 
front bordered with stocks and roses, white croquet-hoops at the 
far end, and a cedar-tree with chairs under it, a hedge of box and 
privet beyond bounding the shrubbery, and in the far distance 
approached by a garden path under trellised arches an old brick 
wall with an open door in it. At the bottom of the card in the left- 
hand corner was written ‘ The Rectory, Aspley Deeping.’ 

‘ He says there was a house for the pigeons by the wall.’ Hugh 
looked at Ragchungpa dreamily. 

‘The old pigeon-house ? It was taken down. . . . Matthews 
took it away in the tumbril. . . . It was before the new people 
came.’ 

He closed his eyes again. When he opened them a few minutes 
afterwards he saw the postcard lying by his pillow. 

‘Do you know this garden ? ’ he asked. 

Ragchungpa nodded. 

‘What is beyond the gate ?’ 

‘There is a meadow full of fruit-trees. A path leads through 
them to a clear running stream. A white house stretches across 
a river, and there is always a noise in it, and the water flows under- 
neath. There is a stump of dead wood in the middle of the stream 
and a chain connecting it with one bank. You must take the boat 
on the other side. And there is an old tree that leans over the 
river. It is almost falling to pieces.’ 

As Hugh listened he knew that the fear and pain of his dream- 
journey were at an end. He had fallen through space; he had 
cowered beneath an avalanche of stones; he had been scourged 
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with a flail of ice on barren peaks. Eyes had peered at him through 
the mist that were unconcerned. Now a deep peace settled on 
him. 

‘... There were two boats, a larger and a smaller one, in a 
wooden house that stood in the water. The swallows built in it. 
We took the small girl in the larger one, and when we bathed we 
left her behind and she was a little sad. We used to jump into 
the river from the bank striking the water first with our heads. 
I was often afraid of the cold, but I dared not say so——’ 

Hugh measured the fringe of weeds by the bank, once across 
and back again—but it was a chill plunge in May. - felt a 
cold water-lily stalk curl about his foot. ‘ 

. She was very angry one day. She had put on a richly 
iabvidered dress for some ceremony. It was the only costly 
one she possessed ; but owing to my brother’s carelessness it became 
soiled with muddy water and the scales of fish. . . .’ 

How it all swam back to him, the tragedy of sixteen. It was 
the afternoon of the garden-party at Hempnall Abbey. He had 
made Enid come in the boat with him round a bend in the river 
where a man had caught the largest perch ever seen. They had 
just time before the carriage started. Enid was standing up 
holding a rudder-string in each hand and looking like a young 
goddess when he quickened his stroke and she lost her balance and 
fell on a thwart. Her pretty skirt was stained with bilgewater and 
dough and fishes’ scales. She would not speak on the way to the 
house except to say that he had done it on purpose and she would 
never speak to him again. Hugh believed her. He looked into a 
dark future. He had lost her irretrievably, he thought. He had 
seen her tears, and he could not think there was any more brightness 
in the world. It was the first really miserable afternoon he had 
known. But in the evening to his wonder and delight the goddess 
melted. She said she was sorry she had been cross, and he took 
her in his arms and kissed her for the first time. 

Hugh did not awake again until the sun was setting, when 
Ragchungpa threw open the door of the tent. His gaze was 
fixed on the lake and the little dint in the snow above it which hid 
the Chora-La. 

‘Can you see beyond ?’ he asked. 

‘The end is sure. I had not completed my Karma. The 
wheel cannot be stayed. But you, you have merited escape. 
You will be free as the birds of the air—in the between-world and 
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when you are constrained again to earth—You will be free—tfreg 
like that.’ 

He pointed to a lammergeier which swept across the valley 
and hung over the lake like a pale star. 

Hugh wove a grey fabric with threads of gold. Youth passed 
before him like a pageant. He saw the barred perch swimming 
in deep water, the apple-blossom falling into the stream, the 
changing lights on a girl’s head of golden hair. He stood on high 
place and looked down on vanquished earth. Love and conquest 
and strength were his. 

* What follows is sure,’ Ragchungpa was saying, ‘ sure as the 
falling of a stone.’ 

But Hugh heeded not. He had answered the greatest question 
of all. 
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CONCERNING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


He that hath a thousand friends hath not a friend to spare ; 
But he that hath one enemy shall meet him everywhere. 


Ir is a pleasant and not unwarrantable reflection that the writer 
of Guide-Books has at least a thousand friends, probably many 
thousand; it is certain that he has one enemy whose name is 
Legion. Hidden in dim cathedrals, in ruined abbeys, in picture- 
galleries, on mountains, in torrents, among time-tables, on golf- 
links, in trout-streams, at every turn in the path and corner of the 
road, and at the wayside inn, the Demon lurks. And the Demon 
of the wayside inn is more trouble than all the rest put together. 

For instance: ‘Harrogate to Bolton Abbey .. . Inns at 
Catch’em Corner, 62 m., and Blubberhouses, 9m. . . . whence 
the pretty village of Fewston (Smith’s Arms) is 1} m. 8.W.’ 

These be innocent-looking words enough; yet they are, or 
rather were, pregnant with thunderbolts of wrath and abuse, all 
of which were discharged on my helpless and undeserving bead. 

The road from Harrogate to Bolton is fairly level for half the 
way, but between Catch’em Corner and Bolton Bridge there is a 
very stiff bit of collar-work, and, taking the route on the reverse 
way, the grind up from Wharfedale is a thing to shudder at. In 
the days of my friend the late Mr. Baddeley there were houses of 
call as stated, but of recent years they have been closed up, one 
after another, and now on the whole route there is but one inn, 
at the corner of Hopper Lane, between Catch’em Corner and 
Blubberhouses. 

The energetic and temperate pedestrian reaches Catch’em 
Corner to find no inn there. Had there been, he would possibly 
have passed it unheeding, but the mere fact of its not being 
available creates a sensation of disappointment which generates 
thirst. By the time Hopper Lane is reached the desire for some- 
thing wet has developed, and he hesitates on the threshold and, 
to his undoing, consults the guide-book. Behold, within two 
miles is Blubberhouses with its hostelry. By that time the 
thirst will have increased to a desire for something wet and long, 
the kind of thirst one would not sell for five pounds. So he turns 
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his back on the bird in the hand and plunges downward after the 
elusive denizen of the bush, to find the bird flown. 

Now thirst, when the means of quenching it are handy, is the 
greatest of all the gifts of the immortals to suffering humanity, 
When those means are absent—it is the very devil. 

The condition of the enthusiastic and temperate pedestrian is 
now trying in the extreme. The pseudo-thirst, called into unreal 
being by the guide-book misinformation of the presence of a non- 
existent inn at Catch’em Corner, has become, by the rebellious 
perversity of responsive disappointment, a very real and over. 
mastering craving. Two alternatives of satisfying this imperious 
demand present themselves—to climb the steep ascent back as 
far as Hopper Lane, which is unthinkable, even without the aid 
of a strongly expressed dissent, or to quench thirst from the 
brook by the wayside. 

Now the wayside brook, in a moorland country, scarcely 
appeals. It is very generally flavoured with peat, and sometimes 
with sheep, not altogether new-laid sheep either. Wherefore 
the pedestrian stiffens his withers against the traces and pulls 
ahead. 

By the time he is half-way down the long descent to Bolton 
Bridge he has determined—not without picturesque asseveration 
—that he will have something not only wet, not only long, but 
also alcoholic. The one or two little wayside cottages, offering 
tea, lemonade, and mineral waters, do not throw him out of his 
stride for a second, until at length, at the Devonshire Arms, he 
gives the devil, or angel, of thirst his due. 

After which he proceeds to unpack his heart with a letter to 
the Editor of the ‘ otherwise excellent guide-book ’—I know that 
phrase : it is ominous of trouble. 

I trust it will not be imputed to me for facetiousness that I 
have introduced the well-worn question of thirst. I merely 
write that I have read—and the reading has not always been 
pleasant. I suppose that thirst is more provocative of evil 
temper—in its early stages at least—than hunger ; nevertheless, 
a man, be he of the most strictest order of teetotallers, seldom 
complains of missing his meal. I admit the grievance; it is 4 
very real one. If one takes a sixteen-mile tramp along 8 
frequented tourist route, one has a right to expect to find a house 


of call on the way, and one has also a right to expect those who ~ 


profess to provide such information to tell one where one will find 
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the hostelry, and not to cheat one with information as to dead- 
and-gone inns. 

Unfortunately it is impossible thoroughly to satisfy this per- 
fectly reasonable demand. Livery good and careful guide-writer 
makes @ conscientious study of the local papers so as to keep in 
touch as nearly as he can with all changes ; nevertheless it is con- 
eeivable that such an event as the closing of the Cat and Cow and 
the opening of the Green Lamb may escape being reported, and 
the consequence is disappointment, thirst, and a letter to the 
Editor. 

Similarly golf-links and salmon- and trout-streams furnish 
pitfalls. A single committee meeting may make the prices pro- 
hibitive, or impose such restrictions on visitors that to the average 
tourist the links or streams are practically closed, or an association 
or riparian owner may buy up a stretch of water which for years 
has been the happy hunting-ground of the casual angler. The 
hard-worked individual who has selected his holiday resort chiefly 
on account of the golfing or fishing facilities it offers, misled 
thereto by the guide-book, when he finds his hopes disappointed, 
is moved to exceeding bitterness of spirit and is sometimes quite 
rude, 

I got a serious wigging, together with a lecture on my want of 
observation and taste, over a picture-gallery. The Corporation, 
in a moment of lunacy or artistic appreciation, had bought two 
famous works from a well-known up-to-date impressionist artist. 
They are beautiful things, of a sort of Calais-Douvres complexion, 
and whether they are hung upside down or sideways does not 
make much difference to the uneducated eye. The defenders of 

this school are always aggressive, and the result was a letter 
expressing surprise that my ‘ otherwise excellent guide ’ (dear 
old phrase), &c. &e. If this excellent and careful observer had 
looked at the date of the guide he would have seen that it had 
been published before the picture was painted. 

Stables are a fruitful source of trouble, and sometimes, though 
seldom, it must be admitted, there is room for complaint, not 
against the Editor, but against the Stable Proprietor. I was once 
on the point of exploding at an apparently extortionate demand 
whilst bargaining for the hire of a trap, when I recollected that 
that day was a great business function. It was obviously un- 
reasonable to expect the proprietor to let me have the usé of a 
dog-cart for the day at the normal price, when he could make 
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twice, and more than twice as much by keeping it ready for local 
service. 

Generally speaking I have found carriage-hire moderate, 
Occasionally I have met with attempts at extortion, and in them 
do I delight. Such an one do I remember. I shall not name 
the place: suffice it to say it was not between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. I approached my man per telephone. I named the 
drive desired; he named the price required. I then explained 
that I only wanted to hire the horse and trap, not to buy it; 
whereat he became wrathful. I paid him a personal visit later, 
but he was not accommodating ; so I was driven to consult my own 
guide-book. My man informed me somewhat insolently that he 
paid no attention to such publications. 

I always carry a fountain-pen to make notes withal, and the 
note I made then and there was the erasure of my man’s name 
and livery-stable, which roused his curiosity. When he learned 
that, as Editor of the guide, I considered that my duty was to the 
public, and that therefore I could not conscientiously recommend 
an establishment where they would be plundered and insulted, he 
began to take in the situation. I got my drive next day ata 
normal price. I think I might have had it for nothing, only, 
under the circumstances, that would not have been quite playing 
the game. 

Architecture is a very epistolary Cadmus. One kind gentle- 
man volunteered to send me an elementary handbook on the 
subject, which was civil and considerate. He did not know that 
he was setting his opinion against that of a very high authority, 
whose name I forget for the moment; but when he passes from 
the elementary handbook into studies more erudite he may 
abandon his somewhat primitive opinions. 

For the most part, however, correspondents are exceedingly 
kind. Sometimes they are rather too kind. The other day I 
had a letter suggesting that the guide did not do sufficient justice 
to the beauty of a certain waterfall, and enclosing an appropriate 
description. I entirely agree. The guide does not do the 


scenery justice. Moreover, the description was very pretty read- 


ing, written by a man who knew the place well and loved nature. 
Unfortunately it occupied about three closely typed sheets. Now, 
as a guide-book is intended to be carried in the pocket and not on 
a van, I had, very unwillingly, to reduce the three pages to double 
asmany lines. I expect to hear of that before long, when the new 
edition comes out. 
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Most of the correspondence, however, arises from the mistakes 
of the tourists. They just finger-read a page, take their bearings 
by the light of nature, and go ahead. In a wild moorland 
country such negligence may bring about inconvenient, if not 
serious, results; in a mountainous country it may prove fatal. 

I will give an example. Of a certain descent it is written : 

‘The route is unmistakable. The tarn lies immediately below’ 
(and general instructions as to the line of descent follow). Here 
we have a landmark that can scarcely be missed—a considerable 
sheet of water—to guide one. I had a letter from a tourist a few 
months back expressing a hope that the instructions might be 
made clearer, as he had attempted the descent, got off the track, 
and consequently had rather a bad—he called it ‘ terrible ’"—time 
of it. And, indeed, he must have encountered abundant oppor- 
tunities of breaking his neck. Inquiries elicited the important 
information that he had never seen the tarn—that he had dis- 

regarded the note that it lay immediately below. Now even a 
little piece of water like the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens 
can hardly be overlooked, given reasonably clear weather. It 
would seem, then, surely, to follow that if the tarn were not in 
sight, immediately below, the tourist must be on the wrong track, 
and that his proper course was to walk around, aided by the map, 
until he did see it. But a process so methodical as this seldom 
occurs to the average tourist. 

I have no complaint to make of communications such as this 
last. In fact, all letters should be welcomed, and answered at 
once and courteously. If the tone of the communication is not 
always courteous itself, it must be remembered that the writer 
has had probably some incentive to irritability. Once I said in 
my haste that guide-books must be written for fools. I withdraw 
that stricture unreservedly. What may be very clear to a man 
who knows a place like the palm of his hand may not be so clear 
toastranger. Very few visitors to the Lake District, for instance, 
have any conception of the bulk of the fells. It is all very well to 
sneer at dear old Skiddaw—the shapeliest mountain in England, 
by the way—as a climb for ‘ ould wives and bairns.’ Drop 
Skiddaw down in London with its eastern extremity at the Bank 
of England : its western slopes would terminate somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington Gardens, whilst its northern spurs 
would obliterate Lord’s and encroach on Hampstead. This 
implies a considerable acreage, and plentiful opportunities of 
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going astray, though, thanks to the shapeliness of Skiddaw, a 
serious divergence would be difficult. 

On one point, however, j’accuse. Of tourists in mountainous 
districts the majority do take maps, a reasonable proportion have 
boots more or less efficiently nailed, a minority take a compass, 
and only a very small minority have the most rudimentary idea of 
using that invaluable instrument. I wish people would pay 
attention to the preliminary words of caution advocating maps, 
nails, and compasses. They are not written for nothing. I once 
saw a joyous picnic-party trotting about on steep grass slopes 
terminating in a sheer precipice as if the place were as innocent 
of danger as Primrose Hill. I overtook them, and found that 
without exception they had no nails in their boots; one had a 
map; not one had a compass. Had bad or thick weather over- 
taken them their plight might have been really serious. I did 
venture to remonstrate; I hinted that grass, lying even at a 
moderate angle, was one of the most treacherous of enemies, and 
was laughed at for my pains. My own outrageous clinker-nailed 
boots were a source of undying amusement to sundry of the ladies 
and younger gentlemen—I hope I am not unduly sarcastic. How- 
ever, I kept them in sight ur ‘il they had reached the valley and 
undeserved safety. 

Whilst on this subject, 1 should like to suggest that in a sense 
moors are perhaps more dangerous than mountains, in England 
at any rate. The Lake District is so compact that a missing 
tourist is pretty sure to be missed, and forthwith search-parties of 
generous dalesmen will seek out the lost sheep; but I should be 
very sorry for the ill-equipped tourist who got caught by a thick 
mist on a waste howling wilderness like Crowden in Cheshire, or 
even on the Scout in Derbyshire. 

“Never . . . consult local talent; if local talent persists in 
offering its advice, disregard the advice absolutely. Local talent, 
as a rule, knows nothing of the mountain which rises from its 
back door, but will die rather than admit its ignorance.’ 

These be wise words, from the pen of one who has evidently 
suffered. One of the sorest trials of a guide-writer on visiting 4 
new district is the difficulty of getting accurate information. The 
gentle peasant, on being questioned, apparently thinks that his 
capacity would be impugned if he failed to answer, and answer 
he does 


Recte si possit, si non quocunque modo. 
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I have the greatest respect for the Ordnance Maps; they are 
admirable as regards topographical detail, but occasionally the 
thought will intrude that the ingenuous surveyor may have been 
misled into consulting Rusticus, and got loaded up with mis- 
information for his pains. Quite recently I had to shift a couple 
of mountains a mile or more to locate them in their proper places 
—on the map. 

On the other hand, the local clergy, gentry, and hotel pro- 
prietors are for the most part exceedingly kind and very willing 
tohelp. Moreover, if they do not know, they are honest enough 
tosay so. More than that, they will more often than not put you 
in the way of getting the information you desire if they cannot 
give it themselves. On one or two occasions gentlemen have 
taken the trouble to collect the information for me from the local 
authorities and to send it on in very complete form. There is 
something very real about courtesy of this kind. 

The ideal method of compiling a guide-book is to visit a new 
district with a perfectly open mind, make your inquiries and notes 
on the spot, then to return and ransack the British Museum 
Library and hunt up all the works on the district and monographs 
on particular churches, abbeys, battlefields, &c., and then, 
thoroughly equipped with your own and other people’s wisdom, 
to go over the ground again. 

Such a process would have been excellent in the days of 
Chedorlaomer, when men had plenty of time to live and think. 
Unfortunately the total days of our years are only threescore and 
ten, of which the working years only total about forty. Moreover, 
guide research can only be effectively carried out in summer. 
Besides which, in the lives of most of my colleagues and myself, 
guide-writing is a holiday task in an otherwise strenuous 
existence. And, to crown all, an unreasonable public seem to 
expect a new edition about once in five years at least, so that we 
have to adapt ourselves to circumstances. My own plan is to 
spend as many winter evenings as I can in victualling my craft 
from other people’s labours, and to cruise as much as possible, 
and, as far as I can, in strange waters, during the summer. 

A propos of new editions, I confess that one correspondent did 
try my usually equable temper. He suggested that in order to keep 
up to date and to avoid ‘ irritating mistakes ’ (sic) I should bring 
out my guides quarterly, if not half-yearly. I did not submit this 
silly suggestion to the publishers. I endeavoured to reply myself, 
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and was told, not in quite so many words, but sufficiently ex. 
plicitly, that I was lazy and shirked my work. 

This was the communication of ignorance and thoughtlessness, 
Quite apart from the heavy cost of production (which is not my 
concern), my correspondent evidently had no conception of the 
clerical labour necessary to the bringing out a new edition. A new 
edition, to warrant its existence, should be an improvement on its 
predecessor, and improvement almost necessarily implies a varia- 
tion in size, though not always an increase. For example, one 
edition I recently brought out was two pages shorter than the 
previous one. The difference may not appear formidable to the 
uninitiated. On almost every page there are from two to a dozen 
cross-references, and the slightest alteration in the pagination 
means that every one of these two to three thousand entries has 
to be checked. The index, too, is affected, though not to a con- 
siderable extent. Another guide I recently edited came out more 
than twenty pages longer than the previous edition. Even now 
the memory of those 


long days of labour 
and nights devoid of ease 


makes my eyes ache. 

Printers, too, are particularly tried, and peculiarly trying. 
Place-names naturally abound, and place-names have no con- 
science as to their spelling. How a man ever manages to get 
those chaotic jumbles of consonants which characterise Wales into 
anything like order is beyond my comprehension. The bonnie 
North Countree gives me all the employment I want in that way. 

Consequently it is easy to understand that place-names appear 
in various guises in various places on the proofs; possibly one’s 
own handwriting or the eccentricities of one’s typewriter are to 
blame. If on the galley-forms you find Rosthwaite masquerading 
as * Rostwaite ’ (which, by the way, is closer to the local pro- 
nunciation than the orthodox spelling), ‘ Rosthaite,’ &c., you are 
not surprised. The first page-proofs come in, and all is well. 
What is vexing is that such names have a habit on the second 
page-proofs of relapsing into original sin, or developing some new 
vagary, such as ‘ Roshwaite,’ even though they have stood the 
test of two prior ordeals with unblemished orthodoxy. 

Proofs are annoying; indexes are exasperating; cross- 
references are maddening, more especially as the figures have, 
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even at the last moment, a tendency to stand on their heads in 
échelon, thus: o¢ which signifies: 168. 
I 


medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat. 


Still from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 


The converse is happily true. In view of this elaborate 
grumble, this jaune recital of unmerited trials and vexation, why 
should I, or anyone else, take up guide-writing? Because it is a 
most healthy, enjoyable, and instructive occupation—at any rate 
whilst one is on active service. One is always, or almost always, 
on one’s feet; one is in constant touch with the beautiful or 
interesting ; one ought to learn something, and something worth 
the learning, on every expedition. 

My lines are fallen in pleasant places, amongst the fairest 
scenes in fair England. I conceive of all guide-writers I am the 
most fortunate ; though I confess to a desire to include Scotland, 
and possibly Wales, in spite of its fearsome spelling. Some of 
my colleagues may be more fortunately situated in respect of 
places of historic interest and beauty; nevertheless ‘ fair is my 
lot; yea, goodly is my heritage ’; and in Fountains I possess the 
pride of English Abbeys. 

One is almost always on one’s feet : guide-work is a splendidly 
healthy occupation. In these days of mechanical aids to loco- 
motion I have been asked often why I do not cycle, or use a motor, 
so as to get quickly from centre to centre. From centre to centre 
and quickly! What have I to do with centres ? They have been 
written up again and again by men at least as capable and con- 
scientious as myself. I reserve them for ‘ off ’ days, wherein I 
may gather pleasure and information. Other men have laboured, 
and I enter into their labours. As a rule, the only notes one has 
to make with regard to a centre are the addition of a picture to the 
gallery, an extension of the tram system, &c. &c. 

On the open road you are bound to miss a great deal in a 
motor, and even on a cycle you risk overlooking many a point of 
interest. Moreover, and finally, you are confined to the open 
road ; the attractive field or fell path is closed to you, unless you 
have a special predilection for carrying your machine. 

I am quite certain, however, that even on the high road the 
use of a machine is a mistake. A certain amount of attention has 
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to be given to steering, and guide-work gives your eyes all the 
employment they need without any distraction of that kind, 
Only the other day I was walking down a frequented thoroughfare, 
a popular tourist route, familiar to all the guides written of the 
district. I happened to look over a hedge, and caught sight of an 
interesting-looking old building. I at once gave tongue to my 
companion to the effect that I had found, but, in spite of many 
casts, I feared I had drawn a blank. The tenants of the house 
knew nothing about it, except that it was very old, which I could 
have told them, and no guide-book had any note of it. At length 
I bethought me of the authority on the district, and, sure enough, 
I found I had lighted on all that was left of a twelfth-century 
nunnery, which was something of a find for an afternoon’s stroll. 

On another tramp I dropped into an inn, the first I had seen 
for twelve miles, and the last I was likely to see for another eight. 
Again it seemed to me that I had hit off a scent, and inquiry 
disclosed that the inn was built on to the gateway of a royal forest. 
A little farther on, off the beaten track, I came across an old 
pack-road, which led in olden days from one noted religious house 
to another, and close by it traces of a flagged Roman road. Now, 
before the next edition of the guide to that locality appears, the 
history of that forest will have to be studied and its boundaries 
visited ; and the whole length of those two tracks, so far as they 
lie within my province, will have to be tramped. I am reasonably 
sure the study will repay my labour, and I am quite, quite certain 
the grand moorland walk will. 

These instances may serve to indicate some of the pleasure 
and interest one finds in guide-writing. I do not claim any 
originality for any of my methods except one. Many mountains 
lie within my districts, and where there is a mountain there is 
always an element of risk. Only a summer or two back two ladies 
were caught by bad weather on Skiddaw, and were out, storm- 
beaten and drenched, for thirty-six hours before one of the many 
relief-parties who had generously hastened to search for them 
came to their rescue. They were exhausted and thoroughly 
knocked up, as a matter of course; but, so far as I have been able 
to learn, no permanent harm was done—which is something for 
them to be thankful for. 

Now, my plan is to pocket my guide, go up a mountain on 4 
misty day, and make my guide take me off. It is quite a sporting 
way of criticising one’s own work, and absolutely merciless. If 1 
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make a mistake, I abide rigidly by it, even though it send me an 
hour or so out of my way. I condemn myself on the ground that 
[had no business to make a mistake, and therefore I am bound to 
abide by the consequences of my own negligence. Sometimes 
one gets let in for quite an exciting bit of scrambling. This 
method is, as will be recognised, a reaily sporting one; but I 
cannot recommend it except to people who are accustomed to 
mountains and understand the use of map and compass. The 
principle, however, Ido commend. When going over old ground 
let your own book guide you unreservedly ; and if you have made a 
mistake abide by it for a season. One may be inconvenienced 
oneself, but hundreds of the public will be benefited ; and I regard 
the writer of guide-books as the servant of the public. 


CuaupvE E. Benson. 











LAND OF CHAOS. 


I REMEMBER a night in September of 1908, a Sunday night, 
fragrant with the odours of withered rosemary and cistus and 
fennel that streamed in aromatic showers from the scorched heights 
overhead—a starlit night, tranquil and calm. Never had Messina 
appeared so attractive to me. Arriving there generally in the 
daytime and from larger and sprightlier centres of eivilisation, one 
is prone to notice only its defects. But night, especially a Southern 
night, has a wizard touch : it transforms into objects of mysterious 
beauty all unsightly things, or hides them clean away ; while the 
nobler works of man, those fagades and cornices and full-bellied 
balconies of cunningly wrought iron, rise up, under its enchantment, 
ethereal as the palace of fairies. And coming, as I then did, from 
the sun-baked river-beds and precipices of Calabria, this place, 
with its broad and well-paved streets, its glittering cafés and 
demure throng of evening idlers, seemed a veritable metropolis, 
a world-city. 

With deliberate slowness, ritardando con molto sentimenio, I 
worked my way to the familiar restaurant. 

At last ! At last, after an interminable diet of hard bread, onions, 
and goats’ cheese, I was to enjoy the complicated menu mapped 
out weeks beforehand, after elaborate discussion and balancing of 
merits : so complicated, that its details have long ago faded from 
my memory. I recollect only the sword-fish, a local speciality, 
and (as crowning glory) the cassata alla siciliana, a glacial symphony, 
a multicoloured ice of commingling flavours, which it takes far 
longer to describe than to devour. Under the influence of this 
Sybaritic fare, helped down with a crusted bottle of Calabrian wine 
—your Sicilian stuff is too strong for me; too straightforward, 
uncompromising ; I prefer to be wheedled out of my faculties by 
inches, like a gentleman—under this genial stimulus my extenuated 
frame was definitely restored ; I became mellow and companionable ; 
the traveller’s lot, I finally concluded, is not the worst on earth. 
Everything was as it should be. As for Messina—Messina was 
unquestionably a great city. But why were all the shops shut so 
early in the evening ? 
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‘These Sicilians,’ said the waiter, an old Neapolitan acquaint- 
ance, in reply to my inquiries, ‘are always playing some game. 
They are pretending to be Englishmen at this moment : they have 
the Sunday-closing obsession on the brain. Their attacks generally 
last a fortnight ; it’s like the measles. Poor people.’ 

Playing at being Englishmen ! 

They have invented a new game now, those that are left of 
them. They are living in dolls’ houses, and the fit is likely to last 
for some little time. 

An engineer remarked to me, yesterday, among the ruins: 

‘This baracca, this wooden shelter, has an interior surface area 
of less than thirty square metres. Thirty-three persons—men, 
women, and children—have been living and sleeping in it for the last 
five months.’ 

‘ A little overcrowded ?’ I suggested. 

‘Yes. Some of them are beginning to talk of overcrowding. 
It was all very well in the winter months, but when the hot weather 
comes, . . . Well, we shall see.’ 

No prophetic visions of the Messina of to-day, with its micro- 
scopic sheds perched among a wilderness of ruins and haunted by 
scared shadows in sable vestments of mourning, arose in my mind 
that evening as I sat at the little marble table, sipping my coffee— 
over-roasted, like all Italian coffee, by exactly two minutes—and 
puffing contentedly at my cigar, while the sober crowd floated hither 
and thither before my eyes. Yes, everything was as it should be. 
And yet, what a chance ! 

What a chance for the true God, in this age of unbelief, to re- 
establish His rule over mankind on the firm foundations of faith ! 
We are always complaining, nowadays, of an abatement of religious 
feeling. How easy for Him, one thinks—how absurdly easy—to 
send down some Isaiah to foretell the hour of the impending cata- 
strophe, and thus save those of its victims who were disposed to 
hearken to the warning voice ; to re-animate the flagging zeal of His 
worshippers, to straighten doubts and segregate the sheep from the 
goats! Truly, He moves in a mysterious way, for no Divine message 
came ; the just were entombed with the unjust amid a considerable 
deal of telegraphing and heart-breaking. 

A few days after the catastrophe, the Catholic papers explained 
matters by saying that the people of Messina had not loved their 
Madonna sufficiently well. But she loved them none the less, 
and sent the earthquake as an admonishment. Rather a robust 
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method of conciliating their affection ; not exactly the suaviter in 
But if genuine prophets can only flourish among the malarioys 
willow-swamps of old Babylon and suchlike improbable spots, 
we might at least have expected better things of our modem 
Spiritualists. Why should their apparitions content themselves 
with announcing the decease, at the Antipodes, of profoundly 
uninteresting relatives ? Alas! I begin to think that spirits of the 
right kind, of the useful kind, have yet to be discovered. Our 
present-day ghosts are like seismographs : they chronicle the event 
after it has happened. Now, what we want is—— 

“How? The Signore smokes, and smokes, and smokes. Why 
not take the tram and listen to the municipal music in the gardens 2’ 

‘Music? Gardens? An excellent suggestion, Gennarino.’ 

Even as a small Italian town would be incomplete, almost 
unimaginable, without its piazza where streets converge and com- 
mercial pulses beat their liveliest measure, so every larger one 
contrives to possess a giardino pubblico for the evening disport of its 
citizens: night-life being the true life of the South. Charming 
they are, most of them ; none more delectable than that of Messina 
—a spacious pleasaunce, decked out with trim palms and flower- 
beds and labyrinthine walks, freshly watered, and cooled, that 
evening, by stealthy breezes from the sea, whose presence, near at 
hand, was felt rather than seen. The grounds were festively 
illuminated, and, as I sat down near the bandstand and watched the 
folk meandering to and fro, I calculated that no fewer than thirty 
thousand persons were abroad, taking their pleasure under the 
trees in the bland air of evening. An orderly, well-dressed crowd. 
We may smile when they tell us that these people will stint them- 
selves of the necessities of life in order to wear fine clothes, but the 
effect, for an outsider, is all that it should be. For the rest, the 
very urchins, gambolling about, had an air of happy prosperity, 
different from that squalor of the North, with its pinched white 
faces, its over-breeding and under-feeding. 

And how well the sensuous Italian strains accord with such 
an hour and scene! They were playing, if I remember rightly, 
the ever-popular ‘Aida’—other items followed later, more 
ambitious ones; a Hungarian rhapsody, Berlioz, a selection from 
Wagner. . 

* Musica filosofica,’ said my neighbour, alluding to the German 
composer. He was a spare man of about sixty ; a sunburnt, military 
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countenance, seamed by lines of suffering. ‘ Non va in Sicilia— 
it won’t do in this country. Not that we fail to appreciate your 
great thinkers,’ he added hastily. ‘We read and admire your 
Schopenhauer, your Spencer. They give passable representations 
of Wagner at Naples. But——’ 

‘The climate ? Just what I was thinking.’ 

‘Precisely. I have travelled, sir ; and, knowing your Berlin and 
London and Boston, have been able to observe how ill our Italian 
architecture looks under your grey skies, how ill our music sounds 
among the complex appliances of your artificial life. It has made 
you strenuous, this climate of yours, and prone to take seriously 
your very pastimes. Music, for us, has remained what it was in the 
Golden Age—an unburdening of the soul on a summer’s night. They 
play well, these fellows. Palermo, too, has a respectable band—— 
Oh! a little too fast, that recitativo ! ’ 

‘ The Signore is a musician ? ’ 

‘A proprietario. But I delight in music, and I beguiled myself 
with the fiddle as a youngster. Nowadays—look here!’ And he 
extended his hand : it was crippled. ‘Rheumatism. I have it here, 
and here’—pointing to various regions of his body—‘ and here! 
Ah, these doctors! The baths I have taken! The medicines—-the 
ointments—the embrocations: a perfect Pharmacopeia! I can 
hardly crawl now, and without the help of these two devoted boys 
even this harmless little diversion would have been denied me. 
My nephews—orphans,’ he added, observing the direction of my 
glance. 

They sat on his other side, handsome lads, who spoke neither 
too much nor too little. Every now and then they rose with one 
accord and strolled among the surging crowd to stretch their legs, 
returning after five minutes to their uncle’s side. His eyes always 
followed their movements. 

“My young brother, had he lived, would have made men of 
them,’ he once observed. 

The images revive, curiously pertinacious, with dim lapses and 
gulfs. I can see them still, the two boys, their grave demeanour 
belied by mischievous fair curls of Norman ancestry ; the other, 
leaning forward intent upon the music, and caressing his moustache 
with bent fingers upon which glittered a jewel set in massive gold— 
some priceless scarab or intaglio, maybe, the spoil of old Magna 
Graecia. His conversation, during the intervals, moved among the 
accepted formulas of cosmopolitanism with easy flow, quickened 
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at times by the individual emphasis of a man who can forsake 
conventional tracks and think for himself. Among other things, he 
had contrived an original project for reviving the lemon industry 
of his country, which, though it involved a few tariff modifications— 
‘a mere detail "—struck me as amazingly effective and ingenious. 
The local deputy, it seems, shared my view, for he had undertaken 
to bring it before the notice of Parliament. 

What was it ? 

I have forgotten ! 

So we discussed the world, while the music played under the 
starlit Southern night. 

But a change was at hand ; a new presence began to obtrude 
itself, with gentle importunity, upon the world. From behind 
the Calabrian mountains it arose, slow-climbing : fit seal for such 
anevening. Halfway over the crest it paused as if to take thought, 
while trees and clefts on those distant hills were silhouetted against 
that kindly face ; then, tearing itself free from earth, it soared aloft 
and drowned the stars in its fulness; light was diffused; the 
dimly suspected sea-channel transformed into an authentic river 
that mirrored the radiance in silver ripples. And to crown the 
melodramatic effect, a forest conflagration suddenly broke out over 
Reggio. A large tract of country, some two miles long, was quickly 
ablaze, throwing an angry glare upon the waters where the moon- 
beams lay weltering. Opinions were divided as to its origin : some 
spoke of charcoal-burners, others of a spark carried by the wind 
from the festive fireworks of some village hidden in a valley. Buta 
burly Neapolitan maintained that it was an eruption. They argued 
with him and tried to explain : he was unconvinced. 

‘Un’ eruzione, I tell you,’ he insisted. That settled it. The 
others laughed. 

It must have been midnight ere a final frenzied galop on the 
part of the indefatigable musicians announced the close of the 
entertainment. I walked a few paces beside the lame ‘ proprietor, 
who, supported on the arms of his nephews, made his way to the 
spot where the cabs were waiting ; his rheumatism, he explained, 
obliging him to drive. How he had enjoyed walking as a youth, 
and what pleasure it would now have given him to protract, during 
a promenade to my hotel, our delightful conversation! But infir- 
mities teach us to curtail our pleasures, and many things that 
seem natural to man’s bodily configuration are found, alas! to be 
unattainable luxuries. He seldom left his rooms: the stairs—the 
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diabolical stairs! Would I, at least, accept his card and rest 
assured how gladly he would receive me and do all in his power to 
make my stay agreeable ? 

The card has gone the way of the numberless others which the 
traveller in Southern Europe gathers about him. I have also for- 
otten the old man’s name. But the palazzo in which he lived bore 
a certain historical title which happens to be very familiar to me. 
[remember wondering how it came to reach Messina. 

In the olden days, of course, the days of splendour. 

Will they ever return ? 


Chi lo sa ? 
It struck me that the sufferings of the survivors would be alle- 


viated if all the sheds in which they are living could be painted 
white or pearl-grey in order to protect them, as far as possible, 
from the burning rays of the sun. I mentioned the idea to an 
overseer. 

‘We are painting as fast as we can,’ he replied. ‘ An expensive 
matter, however. The Villaggio Elena alone has cost us, in this 
respect, twenty thousand francs—with the greatest economy.’ 

This will give some notion of the scale on which things have to 
be done. The settlement in question contains some two hundred 
sheds—two hundred out of over ten thousand. 

But I was alluding not to these groups of hygienic bungalows 
erected by public munificence and supplied with schools, labora- 
tories, orphanages, hospitals, and all that can make life endurable, 
but to the others—those which the refugees built for themselves— 
ill-contrived hovels, patched together with ropes, potato-sacks, 
petroleum-cans, and miscellaneous odds and ends. A coat of white- 
wash, at least, inside and out. . . . I was thinking, too, of those 
still stranger dwellings, the disused railway-trucks which the 
Government has placed at the disposal of homeless families. At 
many stations along the line may be seen strings of these picturesque 
wigwams crowded with poor folk who have installed themselves 
within, apparently for ever. They are cultivating their favourite 
flowers and herbs in gaudy rows along the wooden platforms of the 
carriages ; the little children, all dressed in black, play about in the 
shade underneath. In trifles like this is seen the full significance 
of the disaster, since no peasant formerly would have allowed his 
pigs and goats to remain longer than absolutely necessary in such 
discomfort. Yet the trucks are preferred to the frail shelters on 
account of their relative spaciousness and solid construction. 
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How the people will suffer in these narrow tenements unde 
the fierce Southern ‘sun, after their cool courtyards and dim high- 
vaulted chambers! There will be diseases, too: epidemics, 
possibly ; typhoids from the disturbed drainage and insufficient 
water-supply ; eye troubles, caused by the swarms of flies and tons 
of accumulated dust. The ruins are also overrun with hordes of 
mangy cats and dogs, which ought to be exterminated without 
delay. The Calabrians will suffer doubly, being accustomed to a 
relatively high standard of comfort; no Calabrian is poor in our 
sense of the word. 

If, as seems likely enough, those rudely improvised sheds are to 
be inhabited indefinitely, we may look forward to an interesting 
phenomenon: a reversion to a corresponding type of man—some- 
thing in the nature of a primitive cave-dweller. The lack of the 
most ordinary appliances of civilisation, such as linen, washing- 
basins and cooking-utensils, will reduce them to the condition of 
the savage who views these things with indifference or simple 
curiosity ; they will forget that they ever had any use for them. 
And life in these huts where human beings are herded together 
after the manner of beasts—one might almost say fitted in, like the 
fragments of a mosaic pavement—cannot but exercise a prejudicial 
effect upon the development of growing children. This is to be 
deplored in Calabria more than elsewhere, for the stern patriarchal 
home life of these people, coupled with their quickness in grasping 
the advantages of modern education for their children, has pro- 
duced a young brood unique in South Italy—intelligent, self- 
respecting, and simple withal. There are no better-mannered 
children in the world. 

Yet, if we are to believe certain persons, the Calabrians dis- 
tinguished themselves by unearthly ferocity. Reggio, they will 
tell you, was given over to a legion of fiends that descended from 
the heights during the week of confusion. ‘No wonder they are 
rich,’ said a young official tome. ‘ They tore the rings and brooches 
off the dead; they strangled the wounded and dying in order to 
despoil them more comfortably. Here, and at Messina, the muti- 
lated corpses were past computation; but the Calabrians were the 
worst.’ 

Vampires, offspring of Night and Chaos... . 


‘ After that they ransacked the houses. Five thousand beds, . 


Signore, were carried up from Reggio into the mountains.’ 
‘Five thousand beds! Per Dio! It seems a considerable 
number.’ 
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A young fellow, one of the survivors, attached himself to me in 
the capacity of guide through the ruins of Reggio. He wore the 
characteristic earthquake look: a dazed and bewildered expression 
of countenance, together with a curiously deliberate manner of 

h. Knowing the country, I was soon bending my steps in the 
direction of the cemetery, chiefly for the sake of the exquisite view 
from those wind-swept heights and to breathe more freely after 
the dust and desolation of the lower parts. This burial-ground is 
in the same confusion as that of Messina, once the pride of its 
citizens ; the insane frolic of Nature has not respected the slumber 
of the dead or their commemorative shrines ; it has made a mockery 
of the place, twisting the solemn monuments into repulsive and 
irreverential shapes. 

But who can recount the freaks of stone and iron during those 
moments—the hairbreadth escapes? My companion’s case was 
miraculous enough. Awakened from sleep with the first shock, 
he saw, by the dim light of the lamp which burns in all their bed- 
rooms, the wall at his bedside weirdly gaping asunder. He darted 
to reach the opening, but it closed again and caught his arm in a 
stony grip. Hours seemed to pass—the pain was past enduring ; 
then the kindly cleft yawned once more, allowing him to jump into 
the garden below. Simultaneously he heard a crash as the inner 
rooms of the house fell; then climbed aloft and for four days 
wandered among the bleak wet hills. Thousands were in the same 
plight. 

I asked what he found to eat. 

The question seemed to puzzle him. 

‘ Erba, Signore,’ he said at last. ‘ We all did. You could not 
touch property ; a single orange—and they would have killed you.’ 

Grass ! 

He bore a name renowned in the past, but his home being turned 
into a dust-heap, under which his money, papers, and furniture, his 
two parents and brothers, are still lying, he now gains a livelihood by 
carrying vegetables and fruit from the harbour to the collection 
of sheds honoured by the name of market. Later in the day we 
happened to walk past the very mansion, which lies near the quay. 
“Here is my house and my family,’ he remarked, indicating, with a 
gesture of antique dignity and resignation, a pile of wreckage. 

Hard by, among the ruins, there sat a young woman with 
dishevelled hair, singing rapturously. He touched his forehead. 
“Her husband was crushed to death, and it undid her wits. Strange, 
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is it not, Signore? They used to fight like fiends, and now—she 
sings to him night and day to come back.’ 

Love—so the Greeks fabled—was the child of Chaos, 

In this part of the town stands the Civic Museum, which all 
readers of Gissing’s ‘ Ionian Sea ’ will remember as the closing note 
of those harmonious pages. It is shattered, like everything else 
that he visited in Reggio: like the hotel where he lodged; like the 
cathedral whose proud superscription Cvircumlegentes devenimus 
Rhegium impressed him so deeply; like the ‘singular bit of 
advanced civilisation, which gave me an odd sense of having strayed 
into the world of those romancers who forecast the future—a public 
slaughter-house of tasteful architecture, set in a grove of lemon- 
trees and palms, suggesting the dreamy ideal of some reformer 
whose palate shrinks from vegetarianism.’ We went the round of 
all these places, not forgetting the house which bears the tablet 
commemorating the death of a young soldier who fell fighting 
against the Bourbons. From its contorted iron balcony there hangs 
a rope by which the inmates may have tried to let themselves down. 

A friend of mine, Baron C——, is a member of that same 
patriotic family, and gave me the following strange account. He 
was away at the time of the catastrophe, but three others of them 
were staying at Reggio, where, on the first shock, they rushed 
together, panic-stricken, into one room. The floor gave way, and 
they suddenly found themselves sitting in their motor-car, which 
happened to be placed exactly below them: they escaped with a 
few cuts and bruises. Another freak, of the right kind. 

An inscription on a neighbouring ruin runs to the effect that 
the house having been severely damaged in the earthquake of 1783, its 
owner had rebuilt it on lines calculated to defy future shatterings. 
I wonder whether he would rebuild it after this experience. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be some chance for the revival of 
Reggio : its prognosis is not utterly hopeless. 

But Messina is in desperate case. 

That haughty sea-front, with its endless line of glittering edi- 
fices—imagine a painted theatre decoration of cardboard through 
which some sportive behemoth has been jumping with frantic 

glee: there you haveit. And within, allis desolation ; the wreckage 
reaches to the windows ; you must clamber over it as best you can. 


What an all-absorbing post-tertiary deposit for future generations, - 


for the crafty antiquary who deciphers the history of mankind 
out of kitchen-middens and deformed heaps of forgotten trash! 
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The whole social life of the citizens, their arts, domestic economy, 
and pastimes, lies embedded in that rubbish. ‘A musical race,’ 
he will conclude, observing the numbers of decayed pianofortes, 
guitars, and mandolines. The climate of Messina, he will further 
argue, must have been a wet one, inasmuch as there are umbrellas 
everywhere, standing upright among the débris, leaning all forlorn 
against the ruins, or peering dismally from under them. It rained 
much during those awful days, and umbrellas were at a premium. 
Yet fifty of them would not have purchased a loaf of bread. 

It was Goethe who, speaking of Pompeii, said that of the many 
catastrophes which have afflicted the human race few have given 
greater pleasure to posterity. The same will never be said of 
Messina, whose relics, for the most part, are squalid and mean. 
The German poet, by the way, visited this town shortly after the 
earthquake of 1783, and describes its zackige Ruinenwiiste—words 
whose very sound is suggestive of shatterings and dislocations. 
Nevertheless, the place revived again. 

But what was 1783 ? 

A mere rehearsal, an amateur performance. 

Wandering about in this world of ghosts, I passed the old 
restaurant where the sword-fish had once tasted so good—an 
accumulation of stones and mortar—and reached the cathedral. 
It is laid low ; all save the Gargantuan mosaic figures that stare 
down from behind the altar in futile benediction of Chaos ; inane, 
terrific. This, then, is the house of that feudal lady of the fortiter 
in re, who sent an earthquake and called it love. Womanlike, she 
doted on gold and precious stones, and they succeeded in recovering 
her fabulous hoard, together with a Latin letter she sent to the 
Christians of Messina by the hand of Saint Paul. 

And not long afterwards—how came it to pass !—my steps were 
guided amid that wilderness towards a narrow street containing 
the ruins of a palazzo that bore, on a tablet over the ample doorway, 
an inscription which arrested my attention. It was an historical 
title familiar to me ; and forthwith a train of memories, slumbering 
in the caverns of my mind, was ignited. Yes; there was no doubt 
about it: the old ‘ proprietor’ and his nephews; he of the muni- 
cipal gardens. . . . 

I wondered how they had met their fate, on the chill wintry 
morning. For assuredly, in that restricted space, not a soul can 
have escaped alive; the wreckage, hitherto undisturbed, still 
covered their remains. 

It has been calculated that between forty thousand and sixty-five 
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thousand corpses are at present lying among the ruins of Messina, 
Dreading an epidemic, the authorities have decided, sagely no doubi, 
to abandon the work of excavation till the cold weather returns, 

And, remembering the old man and his humane converse on that 
evening, under the trees, the true meaning of the catastrophe began 
to disentangle itself from accidental and superficial aspects, For | 
confess that the massacre of a myriad Chinamen leaves me cool and 
self-possessed ; I would as soon shed tears over the lost Pleiad ; itis 
all I can do to pity the starving Russian peasantry, who seem to 
have been specially created for that end. Between such creatures 
and ourselves there is hardly more than the frail bond of a common 
descent from the ape; they are altogether too remote for our 
narrow world-sympathies. But these others, who speak in the 
tongue of Homer and Vergil and Boccaccio, and combine the 
manners of Louis Quatorze with the profiles of Antinous or Plato— 
these men are our spiritual cousins ; we have deep ethical roots on 
the shores of the inland sea, whence a goodly tithe of what is best 
in our own lives, in our letters and arts and aspirations, has drifted 
to our chilly Northern climes, 

And I thought of the two nephews, their decent limbs all dis- 
torted and mangled under a heap of foul rubbish, waiting for a 
brutal disinterment and a nameless grave. This is no legitimate 
death, this hideous violation of life. How inconceivably odious 
is such a leave-taking, and all that follows after! To picture a fair 
young body, that exquisite engine of delights, crushed into an 
unsightly heap ; once loved, now loathed of all men and thrust at 
last, with abhorrence, into some common festering pit of abomi- 
nations! . . . The Norman type—a mighty bond, again, and one 
to recall with pride : a tie of blood, this time, between our race and 
those golden-haired rulers of the South, whose exploits, in this land 
of orange and myrtle, surpassed the wildest dreams of romance. 

Strange to reflect that, without the ephemeral friendship of that 
evening, Messina of to-day might have represented to my mind 4 
simple spectacle, the hecatomb of its inhabitants extorting little 
more than a conventional sigh. So it is. The human heart, it seems, 
has been constructed on somewhat ungenerous lines; moralists, 
if any such still exist on earth, may generalise with eloquence 
from the masses, but our poets have long ago succumbed to the 
pathos of single happenings ; the very angels of Heaven, they say, 
take more joy in one sinner that repenteth than in a hundred 
righteous, which, duly apprehended, is merely an application of the 
same illiberal principle. 
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A rope of bed-sheets knotted together dangled from one of the 
upper windows, its end swaying in mid-air at the height of the 
second floor. Many of them do, at Messina : a desperate expedient 
of escape. Some pots of geranium and cactus, sadly flowering, 
adorned the other windows, whose glass panes were unbroken. But 
for the ominous sunlight pouring through them from within, the 
building looked fairly intact on this outer side. Its ponderous 
gateway, however, through which I had hoped to enter, was choked 
up by internal débris, and I was obliged to climb, with some little 
trouble, to the rear of the house. 

If a titanic blade had sheared through the palazzo lengthwise, 
the thing could not have been done more neatly. The whole 
interior had gone down, save a portion of the rooms abutting on the 
street-front ; these were literally cut in half, so as to display an 
ideal section of domestic architecture. The house with its inmates 
and all it contained was lying among the high-piled wreckage within, 
under my feet; masonry mostly—entire fragments of wall inter- 
spersed with crumbling mortar and convulsed iron girders that 
writhed over the surface or plunged sullenly into the depths ; 
fetid rents and gullies in between, their sides affording glimpses of 
broken vases, candelabras, hats, bottles, birdcages, writing-books, 
brass pipes, sofas, picture-frames, tablecloths, and all the hetero- 
geneous paraphernalia of everyday life. No attempt at stratifica- 
tion, horizontal, vertical, or inclined ; it was as if the objects had been 
thrown up by some playful volcano and allowed to settle where they 
pleased. Two immense chiselled blocks of stone—one lying prone 
at the bottom of a miniature ravine, the other proudly erect, like 
a Druidical monument, in the upper regions—reminded me of the 
existence of a staircase, a diabolical staircase. 

Looking upwards, I endeavoured to reconstruct the habits of 
the inmates, but found it impossible, the section that remained 
being too shallow. Sky-blue seems to have been their favourite 
colour. The kitchen was easily discernible, the hearth with its 
store of charcoal underneath, copper vessels hanging in a neat row 
overhead, and an open cupboard full of household goods ; a neigh- 
bouring room (the communicating doors were all gone), with lace 
window-curtains, a table, lamp, and book, and a bedstead toppling 
over the abyss ; another one, carpeted and hung with pictures and a 

large faded mirror, below which ran a row of shelves that groaned 
under a multitudinous collection of phials and bottles. 


The old man’s embrocations. .. . 
Norman Dovatas. 
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Or all the thousands who passed the turnstiles of the Zoological 
Society’s Menagerie at Regent’s Park (more familiarly, the Zoo) 
during the past summer, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
probably went for a day’s sightseeing in that general spirit of 
inquiry which has come down to us from the reign of Queen 
Victoria. There was no definite question in their minds as they 
passed from one paddock to the next. They did not regard the 
collection as a wonderful volume of object-lessons in the problems, 
practical or academic, of natural history. To them it was just 
an amusing assembly of birds and beasts from polar ice and 
tropical jungle, from the wind-swept steppes of Central Asia or 
the sweltering spaces of Sahara and Soudan. It was an animal 
parliament of the empire on which the sun never sets. In its 
lowest terms, it was a happy family of beasts to throw buns 
and nuts to, or to enjoy rides on, as faney might dictate. 
With this schoolboy view of the menagerie no fault need 
be found. Yet to the maturer understanding the material 
available in that fenced corner of the Park is a wonderful epitome 
of the pageant of life. As a Zoo, it will compare favourably 
with any in the world. It is the fashion to depreciate English 
institutions, but I say unhesitatingly that of a dozen Zoos in 
my wanderings, embracing those of Paris, Marseilles, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Athens, Cairo, Sydney, Melbourne, New York, and 
San Francisco, there is none which is superior to it in every 
way, and there are few which have to contend with the same 
drawbacks of soil and climate. It cannot be gainsaid that each 
of these establishments may learn something from the rest. 
Thanks to its soil and climate, for instance, the unpretentious 
little Zoo at Phalerum, a seaside suburb of Athens, can show 
half a dozen types in finer condition than in any other menagerie 
in Europe. In the Gizeh Zoo, at Cairo, Captain Flower has 
assembled a probably unique type-collection of North African 


animals. In the great menageries of America and Canada, which _ 


are more properly animal parks, space is the keynote; and, 
whether in the Yellowstone Park, at Bronx, or at Banff, the 
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national park of Canada, the animals are without doubt kept 
under more natural conditions than could be possible in the 
heart of European cities. There is, however, an objection to this 
excess of space. So long as the public pays for admission, the 
authorities cannot wholly ignore the spectacular aspect of the 
menagerie. I once spent a wet and wearisome afternoon stalking 
the wild buffalo in their enclosure in Canada’s National Park, 
without once getting a glimpse of them, whereas the London 
Zoo, without unduly imprisoning its inmates, gives the public 
every facility for inspection of all but the incorrigibly nocturnal. 

There is more than one standpoint from which the intelligent 
visitor may, with both profit and pleasure, study this unique 
series of living pictures illustrative of Nature’s miracles of form 
and colour. For the contemplation of the natural habits of the 
beasts and birds, the opportunities, under these artificial con- 
ditions, are necessarily very limited. We cannot learn from the 
Zoo how they secure their prey, how they fight their enemies, 
or how, where the risk of fighting is too great, they hide by 
mimicry or colour-protection. Such aspects of their life-history 
may be studied, in an elementary course, at the museum in 
the Cromwell Road, but in their more advanced branches the 
only method is to study the animals in their natural haunts. 

Yet the Zoo is an advanced text-book in other matters of 
natural history. The student of animal geography, for instance, 
may, with a little trouble and with frequent reference to the 
coloured maps hung in the houses for the purpose, acquaint 
himself with the leading facts of distribution as expounded by 
Wallace and others, and may even arrive at some conclusion 
as to the absence of deer and bears from equatorial Africa, 
or the restriction of wild sheep north of the Equator. An even 
superficial survey of the cages will show him how poor the 
menagerie would be in big game unless it drew liberally on the 
African Continent, for it could then have neither hippopotamus 
nor giraffe, neither zebra nor wildebeeste, nor indeed any of the 
larger antelopes. He would realise the fuller meaning of those 
‘vicarious’ species which regions far apart send to this animal 
parliament: South America sending its rhea and huanaco to 
sit beside the ostrich and the camel; the New World contributing 
the puma and jaguar to balance the lion and leopard of the Old. 

In more practical vein, he might pursue a course of study 
of the right food to give these exotic animals in captivity. From 
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a silkworm to an elephant, he would here learn how to feed 
any ‘pet’ animal; and it is to the advantage of the ‘pets’ 
that such knowledge of their requirements be more widely 
diffused, since in many cases they suffer grievously from the 
ignorance of their owners. In some cases it is possible to 
continue the foreigner’s natural diet; in others, some sort of 
substitute is inevitable, for we could not provide the polar bears 
with seals. Or, let us suppose this intelligent visitor to be 
interested in the living relations of our domestic animals. What 
a wealth of material is here to his hand: the zebras and wild 
asses for the horse, the wolves, jackals, and dingoes for the 
dog, the large and small cats, the wild pigs and sheep and cattle, 
the last ranging from purely wild buffalo and gayal to the ‘ wild’ 
white park cattle of Vaynol and of Chillingham. As a more 
popular subject for systematic study at the Zoo, I would suggest 
an extended survey of the infinite variety of animal form, 
endeavouring to furnish answers to a hundred questions touching 
the stature of the giraffe, the massive proportions of the hippo- 
potamus, the trunk and small eyes of the elephant, the large 
ears of the fennec, the quills on the fretful porcupine. These 
are but a few of the simplest problems, to which the answers 
are obvious; but there are others more fascinating by reason of 
their difficulty. 

Such and other equally attractive speculations will no doubt 
suggest themselves in the course of an intelligent ramble round 
the Zoo; but for the traveller—for him who has trekked in every 
continent amid the haunts of the wild—there is a nameless 
fascination about this queerly peopled enclave in a modern city, 
which the stay-at-home folk are debarred from sharing. In 
the presence of these other travellers, of these beasts and birds 
exiled from their distant homes to draw gaping crowds, he visits 
anew the lands of his wanderings. It is like turning the faded 
leaves of old diaries, a pageant of half-dead memories, where 
some chance word conjures up scenes, companions, emotions that 
can never come again. As I walk from one end of the Zoo 
to the other, it is like retracing my steps over fifty thousand 
miles of Odyssey. It is as if I stood on the magic carpet and 
were borne across oceans and continents to fierce suns and 
northern snows, to scenes peopled with strange races and echoing 
barbarous tongues. Obviously, since the animals have not been 
arranged to suit my own itineraries, there is a lack of continuity 
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about the retrospect, but even the sensation of being snatched 
from the Australian bush to the swamps of Florida, then back 
to the valley of the Jordan and via the Atlas Mountains to the 
coast of California, is not unpleasing. 

Standing before the enclosure of the prolific aoudads, I see 
myself once again, ten years younger in enthusiasm, toiling fruit- 
lessly in the High Atlas, rifle slung, binoculars searching every 
ledge, in the vain hope of bagging a good head. With me 
are half a dozen Moors, leading the mules and my horse. ‘T'wo 
of the men are scraggy soldiers furnished (at my expense) by 
a paternal Vizier, lest I should come to harm at the hands of 
certain turbulent tribesmen alleged to infest these passes. Of 
mountaineers, however, I see none, except the peaceful retainers 
of my host, the Kaid of Gundafi; and, what is infinitely more 
distressing, I see no aoudad. Four thousand and eight hundred 
feet, reckoned by a carefully adjusted aneroid, I clamber above 
sea-level and find no creature bigger than a marmot. When, 
unrequited and disgusted, I get back to the nearest seaport 
some days later, I am told by an official that another two hundred 
feet would have brought me in the midst of aoudads as thick 
as rabbits. I am too tired to argue the point, but my binoculars 
swept altitudes to probably six thousand feet without a sign of 
life stirring at the edge of the abyss. Contemplating these 
captive African sheep in their corral, with more than one good 
head among them, I am also moved to curious reflections on 
the strange magnetism of sport. Here they are tamer far than 
farm sheep, and so one would resent the bare suggestion of 
violence; yet away there in the mountains that shut out the 
cruelty of the Sahara from the Middle Sea, I would cheerfully 
have knocked one off its perch had the fates been kinder. 

So, too, the wild boar, grunting and routing in its pen, brings 
back a howling crowd of Arab beaters driving pig to the spears 
of the European colony at the April meeting of the Tangier 
Tent Club out at Charf-el-Akab. Once more I hear the wild 
cries of Halluf! Halluf! Allah! Allah! Allah! Once more 
I see a Spanish duke (he was also a grandson of Balfe and an 
old Etonian) racing an Indian colonel for the glory of first 
spear, only to find that, in the thick undergrowth, they had been 
riding down a huge old sow, and to draw rein at the discovery. 

Memories come crowding thick upon me in the Reptile House ; 
and now I am in Africa, now in Florida, now in far Australia. 
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A little crowd of admiring rustics press round the chameleon’s 
quarters as the keeper tempts it, with the lure of mealworms, 
to display the lightning action of its tongue. The fortunate 
reptile reminds me of another less enviable. I am on board a 
homeward-bound steamer off the coast of Africa. A missionary 
joined us at the last port, with a large chameleon that he had 
bought, just before coming on board, for a young nephew at 
home. He asks me how to feed it, and I suggest some of the 
live flies, numbering about five thousand, in the saloon. But 
the good man deprecates such cruelty, particularly as setting a 
bad example to the children on board, and, bent on the con- 
version of the unfortunate chameleon to gentler appetites, he 
makes it some bread and milk. As the reptile seems wanting in 
appreciation, he dips its head in the saucer; and when this also 
fails to whet its jaded palate, he leaves the saucer in its box 
and we go down to tiffin. When we come on deck again, the 
chameleon has fallen into the saucer. Three days later it dies, 
probably of starvation, as, although, like all reptiles, it can go 
long periods, particularly when transplanted to a colder climate, 
without food, we are now in an African summer, and its appetite 
is active and needs support. The Protector of the Flies buries 
it at sea, and for the remainder of the voyage he and I are 
engaged in brisk debate on the folly of attempting to edit Nature. 

Turning from this sad memory, I stand before the cage in 
which, irritated by the keeper, a large rattlesnake is making the 
music which, in other circumstances, might sing of death, and 
the sound recalls my one and only capture of one of these deadly 
creatures in an implement that I should certainly not have 
selected with such an object. The scene of the encounter is 
a tangled little island in Florida, far up Charlotte Harbour. It 
is the middle of May, and a burning afternoon, with mocking- 
birds sobbing in the thicket, and I am out with a butterfly-net. 
prowling after rarities, when, turning a bend, I come suddenly 
on the ‘ rattler’ coiled up and ready to strike. I all but tread 
on that glistening spiral, and am in slippers! One moment, 
my heart is in my mouth; the next, the snake is under the 
net and, having broken off half the handle, I am aiming blows 


at the angry little head that darts in all directions with quivering 


tongue and fangs bared. The natives, both white and coloured, 
had previously sworn that there was not a venomous snake on 
the island. Their piccaninnies, in fact, always played about 
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around the shacks barefooted. When I walk past with my trophy 
proudly dangling, they profess astonishment. Next day the 
piccaninnies are once more playing barefoot. They are more 
sure that the snakes are gone than ever they were! 

Nor are my memories of Florida ended in this tour of the 
Reptile House, for, leaning over the alligator-tank and looking 
down on the scaly cruel-eyed monsters basking motionless as 
museum specimens in the: afternoon sun, I recall a famous 
alligator-hunt on a neighbouring island, in which, under the 
guidance of natives, a score of us took part, armed with axes, 
ries, and other weapons, yet without inflicting more serious 
damage on the alligator tribe than the abduction of two infants, 
which I subsequently gave to the Zoo. And there, in fact, 
mightily grown since I took them from their native swamp, they 
still flourish. On the other side of the Reptile House are the 
great pythons, and one of these, since deceased, I brought home 
fifteen years ago from Australia, nursing it through two cold 
nights in the Bay in my own bunk, sewn up in a flannel bag 
to keep its teeth off my person. 

Now and again, in this walk around the Zoo, it is a voice, 
a sudden scream stabbing the air, which brings its memories of 
other scenes. The bark of a sea-lion sends me in a trice to the 
rocky islands on the coast of California, where, amid the gardens 
of kelp and corallines, and close to the charmed grounds where 
anglers do battle with tuna and yellowtail, these animals, strictly 
protected by the State, have their stronghold. The blood- 
curdling whine of a jackal recalls moonlight nights on the mystic 
shores of Anatolia, when, fishing in my little caique in the Gulf 
of Ismidt, with the glory of the moon over sea and sky, I would 
listen to the jackals howling in the foothills, and know that, 
according to the Turkish belief, the weather would keep fine 
on the morrow. Then comes the clear metallic note of a bell- 
bird, bringing back over the gap of years my first picnic on 
the banks of the Hawkesbury, Australia’s Rhine, where first 
I listened to its curious voice. 

Wandering carelessly, and without preconceived plan, amid 
the creatures in the Zoo, I fight the old battles again and live 
through many a day’s fishing in distant seas. The pelicans 
bring back the silvery flash of tarpon in the Gulf of Mexico; 
the penguins, deep-sea fishing under the lee of some islands not 
far from Tasmania, where, when sport was slack, we used to 
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fire a blank cartridge for the pleasure of seeing thousands of 
these grotesque little birds drop off their ledges into the water, 
Even a badger, though a British specimen, reminded me the 
other day that the last living badger I set eyes on was offered 
to me by an Arab boy on the road between Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea. The lowest, as well as the highest, the unsightly 
as well as the beautiful, all have their memories. Even a 
scorpion, lurking in its flower-pot in the Insect House, trans- 
ports me back to the Vizier’s Palace in Morocco City—that 
Vizier is long dead, and his Palace levelled with the ground— 
and to an audience with Hamed Ben Moussa, in his day the 
worst-feared man in all Morocco, at which, on learning my 
intention of taking scorpions home in my luggage, the tears 
of laughter ran down his face, and he asked some one present 
whether I was mentally afflicted ! 

It is a strange sense of fellowship with these comfortable 
exiles, who know not homesickness, that the retrospect of long 
wanderings brings in its train. This is the fuller meaning of 
the Zoo for those who have looked behind the ranges, who have 
done homage to the high places in the Caucasus and in the 
Rockies, who have drawn rein beside the sacred Jordan and 
in the shadow of giant sequoias in California, who have known 
the sadness of the Australian bush, the mystery of the African 


desert, the glamour of West Indian nights. Here is a charm . 


which has no meaning for those who have taken Maeterlinck’s 
advice and sought the Blue Bird of happiness at home. 


F. G. AFrvato. 


























THE FLINT HEART. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GRAND SEPTUOR. 


Anout six weeks after Mr. Billy Jago got well, Charles, having 
a holiday, determined to visit the Pixies’ Holt. He hardly 
expected to see a fairy again, but he wanted to thank De Quincey 
and tell him that the Zagabog’s advice had worked very 
splendidly indeed. So he wrote a letter addressed to ‘Mr. De 
Quincey, Esquire, Poet,’ and started off to fling it into the Holt. 

‘Then,’ thought Charles, ‘ somebody will be sure to find it 
and give it to him.’ 

It was a nice letter, well expressed and well spelt, for Charles 
had taken great trouble with it; but De Quincey never received 
it, and this is the reason why. 

Charles reached the Holt on a day in August, and the blue- 
bells were, of course, all dead and gone, but some good foxgloves 
had taken their places ; and the first thing that Charles saw when 
he arrived was De Quincey himself, trying on foxgloves. Most 
men fairies wear foxglove hats in the season of the year. In 
fact, it is not considered very good form to wear anything else 
from the twentieth of June until the thirty-first of August; so 
De Quincey, who had just discarded his last hat, was trying on 
new ones, and he had found a foxglove that fitted perfectly as 
Charles arrived. 

‘I was bringing a letter for you,’ said the visitor. 

‘ You ought to have brought it sooner,’ answered De Quincey. 
‘However, ‘‘ better late than never ’’ is a good saying, and I am 
the last person to expect gratitude from a human boy. If you 
should ever be invited to dinner again, remember to call within 

the week.’ 

‘I will, and I’m sorry I didn’t know better,’ answered 
Charles humbly. 

“You can’t say more,’ replied the fairy, ‘and it is rather 
remarkable to hear you say as much. Many people are angry 
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when they make a mistake, but very few people have the sense 
also to be sorry.’ 

‘TI hope the music of English prose is going on pretty well,’ 
said Charles. 

‘Don’t talk about it,’ answered De Quincey. ‘The ancient 
fires of course still burn, and they are immortal; but there is 
nothing new—no fresh fuel, if you understand me.’ 

Charles didn’t, so he changed the subject. 

‘My father has quite recovered. I am sure you will be glad 
to hear that,’ he said. 

‘The King wants to see you,’ said De Quincey, showing no 
interest in Billy Jago. 

‘The King!’ exclaimed Charles. 

‘Yes,’ answered De Quincey. ‘ The story is a long one, but 
such is my command of language that I shall be able to unfold 
it in three sentences. Observe the construction of them, and the 
harmony with which each will flow out of the last.’ 

‘I will, if I’m clever enough,’ answered Charles. 

‘In a word, when you flung away the Flint Heart, it finally 
reposed upon a bank of wild asphodel beyond the river. Passing 
that way by night, the Jacky Toad known as Marsh Galloper 
chanced upon the charm, and, with that low cunning denied 
to no member of his species, perceived its terrific qualities, 
possessed himself of the Flint Heart, and, by its aid, speedily 
lifted himself to a position of intolerable importance. He has 
marshalled the dusky legions of the Jacky Toads in revolt against 
Fairyland proper ; he has openly defied and flouted the Reigning 
House; his trumpets have sounded for revolution; and his 
banners bear these shameful words, ‘‘ Down with the Veto.’’ Even 
the royal Jacky Toad bodyguard is on the point of rebellion.’ 

‘I’m very sorry there is any trouble,’ said Charles. 

‘ Already we have fought three pitched battles, and it is idle 
to pretend that we got the best of them,’ continued De Quincey. 
‘Marsh Galloper was practically unknown until a month ago, 
but now, with the Flint Heart and his friend Fire Drake to 
help him, the wretched hobgoblin is proving a very ugly customer 
indeed. Of course something must be done. We can’t have 
a long civil war. So the King wants to see you. His words 
were, ‘‘ Send for Charles.’’ ’ 

‘I’m afraid that I sha’n’t be any use,’ said Charles. 

‘Probably not,’ answered De Quincey; ‘ but, as the Zagabog 
used to say, ‘‘ everything comes in useful once in a hundred 
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years ’’; and this may be your chance. He has, of course, gone 
on his majestic rounds—I mean the great Zagabog—but, after 
the third battle, and when about six of our leading generals had 
been recalled in disgrace, the King sent a message by wireless 
telegraphy to the Zagabog, who is now in Timbuctoo, and 
the Zagabog has replied to the message; and the King is very 
anxious that you shall hear what the Zagabog said.’ 

‘I shall be most interested,’ answered Charles. 

‘Come on, then,’ replied De Quincey; and he touched the 
right boot of Charles, repeated the magic word, and reduced 
the visitor to fairy size in a twinkling. 

Then Charles remarked that all the flowers were arranged 
in rows and danced on spiders’ threads in a way quite invisible 
to a full-sized human being. 

‘Good gracious! you’re having a flower-show! ’ said Charles. 

De Quincey showed impatience. 

‘On the contrary, it’s washing day,’ he answered. Then he 
pointed to some tiny but exquisite petticoats that glittered and 
flashed on a gossamer and looked like liquid silver fluttering there. 

‘Her Majesty’s,’ explained De Quincey. ‘They are made 
from the petals of the rarest flower on Dartmoor. I refer to the 
Mount Ida whortleberry which grows on Fur Tor. Now come on.’ 

In the entrance-hall Charles stopped again, entranced by 
the most lovely music that he had ever heard; and this time, 
when he asked what it might mean, De Quincey showed less 
impatience. 

‘It is the private royal orchestra rehearsing,’ he said. 
‘They are about to run through a little thing of mine. It is 
to be sung at Court to-morrow night; and the concert will 
conclude with the Grand Septuor—Beethoven, Op. 20 in E flat. 
You know it, of course? ’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t,’ answered Charles. ‘ But I should like 
to hear a song of yours, I’m sure, if it’s half as beautiful as 
the Zagabog song.’ 

‘It is more beautiful, but not so learned,’ answered the poet. 

The musicians, who had apparently been waiting for him, 
stopped playing. Then, after a few words from De Quincey, 
they picked up their instruments again and prepared to start. 
A tiny lady songstress took her place before them, with a wee 
sheet of music in her hand, and, after a few bars had been 
played, she sang this song : 
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‘Where bluebells are tinkling a fairy tune 

In the ear of sleeping night, 

Where dewdrops laugh at the man in the moon 
And shiver with stolen light ; 

When the busy old world that works by day 

Slumbers softly in dreamland far away— 

*Tis then that we dance and sing and play 
Under the moon, the golden moon, 

Where bluebells are tinkling, tinkling, tinkling— 
Bluebells are tinkling a fairy tune. 


‘Where Will-o’-the-wisp glides over the fen 

To gaze upon fairy charms; 

Where shadowy mists from the haunted glen 
Are waving their silver arms; 

Where winds of the night from a woodland bring 

The scent of the forest on silent wing— 

Tis there that we dance and play and sing 
Under the moon, the golden moon, 

Where bluebells are tinkling, tinkling, tinkling— 
Bluebells are tinkling a fairy tune.’ 


‘There,’ said De Quincey, ‘ what d’you think of that?’ 

“It’s lovely,’ answered Charles. ‘It’s far and away the 
most beautiful song I’ve ever heard, though of course I’ve not 
heard many.’ 

“Never qualify praise,’ replied the poet. ‘It’s the best 
thing you ever heard. No need to say more.’ 

“Do let me hear it over again,’ begged Charles; but De 
Quincey refused to allow this. 

*Encores never take place at a rehearsal,’ he said. ‘ Now 
you can listen to a part of the Grand Septuor; then we must 
go to the King.’ 

All the musicians went off save seven and the conductor. 
Their instruments were very beautiful and wonderful. For 
instance, the big fiddle was the empty shell of a shard-borne 
beetle strung with spider’s web; and the first violin consisted 
of an empty beech-nut, which made the loveliest music for 
afairy’sear. The biggest of the wind instruments was fashioned 
out of a small snail-shell; but whether it was a clarinet, or oboe, 
or what, I am not musician enough to say. 

Charles listened to the wonderful Grand Septuor; and since 


the rendering was very fine and quite out of the common in. 


every way, even De Quincey made no haste to go forward to 
Court. 
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‘Of course I don’t understand it,’ admitted Charles; ‘ but 
it’s beautiful. ven I know that much.’ 

‘T have always regretted,’ replied De Quincey, ‘that we 
have had no fairy composer who could be considered in the 
class of Beethoven. Musicians we can boast in plenty, but 
none, between ourselves, quite equal to setting my words to 
music; so I always have to do it myself.’ 

Then he went over to the conductor of the orchestra. 

‘A pleasing and sound performance,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps 
a little more fire in the allegro and a thought more delicacy 
in the andante are indicated. And the ’cello appears to be 
slightly rheumatic in his bow elbow. But these are trifles. 
The Grand Septuor may be considered ready for the Court 
Concert.’ 

The conductor thanked De Quincey and said that he was 
proud to have pleased him. Then Charles and his guide hastened 
off to Court. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ZAGABOG’S MESSAGE. 


Tae King shook hands and treated his visitor with great kind- 
ness. He was not so vain as De Quincey and not so pleased 
with himself. In fact, his manners simply smothered De 
Quincey’s. 

“You are very welcome,’ he said, ‘ though I am afraid you 
cannot help us as much as you would wish to do. Mr. De 
Quincey will have told you what has happened.’ 

“Yes, Your Majesty,’ answered Charles. ‘ He tells me that 
the Jacky Toads have rebelled and are up in arms against 
Fairyland.’ 

“Tt is true,’ answered the King. ‘They are led by a very 
powerful and, I fear, unprincipled person called Marsh Galloper, 
and the case is so serious that I have sent special wireless 
messages to the Zagabog about it. If you will allow me, I will 
tell you what he says.’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ declared Charles. 

The King summoned his Reader of Despatches, and, while 
he was coming, he said : 

‘The Jacky Toads want to abolish the Veto, and, for my 
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part, I should be disposed to let them try it; but we have a 
Conservative Government in for the moment, and my Prime 
Minister won’t hear of the experiment.’ 

Then the Reader arrived and recited the Zagabog’s message, 

‘In reply to your telegram, I have consulted my ‘‘ Who's 
Who,”’ and so gathered all particulars of the Jacky Toad, Marsh 
Galloper. His education has been neglected, and it must begin 
immediately. But first you will have to catch him, and this 
can only be done with the help of three things : 

‘1. A human boy. 

‘2. A human girl. 

‘3. A hot-water bottle made in Germany. 

‘ When found, leave the rest to them. 

*‘ Hoping this reaches you as it leaves me at present, I remain, 
my dear King, your friend and well-wisher, 

* ZAGABOG.” 


‘Now,’ said the King, after his Reader had bowed and 
departed, ‘ you see exactly how I am placed. We want first 
a human boy who will help us, secondly a human girl who 
will help us, and thirdly and lastly a hot-water bottle made in 
Germany who will help us. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
any human boys but you, or human girls but your sister; and 
I do not know a single hot-water bottle made in Germany. 
But if I can get you and Unity to help me, that at least will 
be very satisfactory for a start.’ 

‘We shall be only too proud to help you, I’m sure,’ said 
Charles. 

‘So far so good then. ‘‘ Well begun is half done,’’ as the 
proverb says. And now, as to the great question of the hot- 
water bottle. It is here that our difficulties will begin.’ 

‘I know a hot-water bottle, fortunately,’ declared Charles. 
‘In fact, you might say that he is my friend.’ 

* Be careful! ’ murmured De Quincey. ‘ It is a most unlikely 
thing that you are telling us! ’ 

“I promise you it’s true!’ answered Charles. ‘ You can 
come and see him for yourself, if you like.’ 

“But not made in Germany?’ suggested the King. ‘ Surely 
not made in Germany?’ 

“He really was, King—he said so himself,’ declared Charles. 
“Unity and me saved him from a terrible fate, and tried to 
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mend him. He is badly wounded, but is very cheerful, 
considering.’ 

‘Would he help?’ asked the King. ‘ As he is a foreigner, 
I should not have asked him, because this is a purely personal 
matter belonging to my own Empire, and it lies entirely between 
a section of my subjects and myself. However, you have heard 
what the Zagabog says.’ 

‘I’m perfectly sure he will help,’ replied Charles. ‘ He 
would do anything that he could, because I tried so hard to 
mend him. He was only made in Germany, but he came to 
England at once afterwards. A great many things, and even 
people, come to England from Germany when they are old enough 
to have sense. The bottle has lived all his life in England.’ 

‘A naturalised subject. So much the better. Then every- 
thing is comfortably settled,’ said the King. ‘I have complete 
confidence in you, in your sister, and in the bottle; and after 
you have restored peace and order in my kingdom, you may 
all come to Court, and we will have one of our great nights; 
and your sister shall choose ten courses of the banquet and you 
shall choose ten. The audience is ended.’ 

The King bowed to Charles and shook hands again. Then 
De Quincey began to lead the visitor away. 

‘But,’ cried Charles, ‘ please, please tell me what I am to 
do. I know nothing about it yet! ’ 

The King seemed surprised and even a little bit hurt. 

‘You surely cannot have listened to what the Zagabog said? ’ 
he asked. ‘ After minute directions he adds these important 
words: ‘‘ When found, leave the rest to them.’’ So there you 
are. I have found you and I shall leave the rest to you. The 
Zagabog knows everything, and so he knows best. The secret 
of my own great success as a King has always been that I find 
the right fairy for each task and then don’t interfere with him. 
Am I not right, De Quincey?’ 

The poet bowed. 

‘Quite right, Your Majesty,’ he answered; ‘ and another of 
your many virtues is punctuality. You may not be aware of 
it, but the nation sets its clocks by you, well knowing that the 
moment you leave the palace gates for your morning drive is pre- 
cisely, exactly, and invariably one minute past seven o’clock a.m.’ 

‘IT was not aware of it,’ replied the monarch; ‘ but none 
the less am I gratified to learn the fact.’ 
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Then De Quincey and Charles were about to go back. 
wards from the royal presence; but the King himself stopped 
them. 

‘One thing I must command,’ he said. ‘ Please see that 
the famous ‘‘ Night-Piece ’’ is sung to Charles before he departs, 
He must be taught to sing it perfectly, for it is the greatest 
charm we have against naughty night-fairies and night-creatures 
in general. See that he has it by heart before he enters upon 
his dangerous undertaking.’ 

De Quincey and Charles now retired and the pixy explained 
all about the ‘ Night-Piece.’ 

‘There was a man called Robin Herrick,’ he said; ‘ and he 
lived long ago in Devonshire—only a few miles from this very 
place—and, after Shakespeare, he knew more about pixies than 
almost anybody. He was a poet; and he loved us and under- 
stood us; and he wrote a very beautiful song which we always 
sing before any great adventure by night. My voice is not 
what it was; but it is very highly trained and cultivated, and 
my taste and delivery are so perfect that I often give much 
more pleasure than better singers who lack my marvellous poetic 
feeling. Therefore I will sing you the ‘‘ Night-Piece ’’ and help 
you to commit it to memory.’ 

So, when they had got outside the Holt, De Quincey mounted 
a pebble under a fern-frond and Charles sat down on an old 
upturned acorn-cup and listened to one of the loveliest, daintiest, 
quaintest, sweetest fairy songs that heart of man ever made 
in a joyful moment, or pen of man in a joyful moment set down. 


‘The Night-Piece. 
i 


‘Her Eyes the Glow-worme lend thee, 
The Shooting Starres attend thee; 
And the Elves also, 
Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


II. 


‘No Will-o’-th’-Wispe mis-light thee, 
Nor Snake, or Slow-worme bite thee, 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since Ghost there’s none to affright thee. 
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‘Let not the darke thee cumber ; 
What though the Moon does slumber? 
The Starres of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like Tapers cleare without number.’ 


Charles was greatly pleased with this magic song, and he 
learned it quickly, and promised that he would teach it to Unity 
if he could. He did not forget to say that he thought De 
Quincey was a very fine singer; and indeed he was, though 
one might have better liked his singing, and all the other clever 
things that he did, had he not made such a fuss about them. 

Then, full of the great deeds that awaited him, Charles 
started, and his mind was so busy with the matter of Marsh 
Galloper, the present rebellious Chief of the Jacky Toads, that 
he quite forgot he was still no more than fairy size. The fact, 
however, came unpleasantly into his mind, for a great kestrel- 
hawk, mistaking Charles for a mouse or lizard, swooped down 
from her high station where she was hovering on widespread 
wings aloft, and if Charles had not screamed the bird must 
certainly have fixed her sharp claws in him and carried him 
off for supper. 

So he rushed back to the Holt as fast as he could go, and 
De Quincey, who had also remembered, and who was therefore 
waiting for him, reproved Charles rather sharply for his stupidity 
and then restored him to his natural size. 

After which the boy set off home in real earnest; and that 
night he told Unity what they had to do; and the next morning 
they told the hot-water bottle. He was nervous, as usual, but 
left himself entirely in their hands. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE GALLOPER. 


Or course when dealing with a Jacky Toad, night is the time 
to choose ; and so Unity and Charles had to arrange for a night 
excursion. They must first find Marsh Galloper; they both 
agreed about that; but what they were to do when they had 
found him looked to be a much more difficult question. Unity 
wondered if kindness would be any good, and the hot-water 
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bottle also thought that they ought to try kindness first; but 
Charles felt pretty sure that kindness would be mere waste of 
time. 

‘ He wants to abolish the Veto, and the King’s Prime Minister 
won’t let him,’ explained Charles. ‘I don’t know. what the 
Veto is, or why he wants to stop it, or why the King’s Prime 
Minister won’t let him; but it is quite certain that the King has 
made up his mind; so when we do meet Marsh Galloper, the 
first thing will be to tell him so.’ 

‘We must break it to him gently,’ suggested the hot-water 
bottle. ‘I know, only too well, what disappointment means. 
If you take my advice, you will tell him that you are sorry to 
say that the Veto can’t quite be done away with yet, but perhaps 
presently, if he’ll be good and say he’s sorry.’ 

‘No,’ answered Charles. ‘I sha’n’t do that. I shall let 
him begin and see whether he is friendly to us or not.’ 

‘IT wonder how we shall know him when we do see him?’ 
said Unity. 

‘We sha’n’t know him,’ declared Charles. ‘ Only twice in 
my life have I ever seen a Jacky Toad dancing by night; and 
they all look alike. They come out in the bog on warm nights 
and jump up and down, like flies flitting over the water; and 
their lights are rather dim and strange—not so bright as a night- 
light and rather bluer.’ 

‘ Are they dangerous?’ asked the hot-water bottle. 

‘Of course,’ answered Charles. ‘If they weren’t, there 
wouldn’t be such a lot of trouble about them in Fairyland.’ 

‘Then I wish you’d go without me,’ said the bottle, ‘ for 
I’ve got no nerve left for this sort of thing now.’ 

‘You must come,’ answered Charles firmly. ‘The Zagabog 
mentioned you. Besides, we shall sing the song that De Quincey 
gave me. I have taught it to Unity, and, if we sing it together, 
no doubt it will protect us all.’ 

So, on the next dark warm night, Charles and Unity and 
the hot-water bottle set out to the great bogs where lived Marsh 
Galloper and his friends. It was rather a nasty place even in 
daylight, and the white cotton-grass grew there and the cross- 
leaved heather and water-crowfoot, and many other plants that 
like boggy places. But Charles knew it well, and Unity trusted 
Charles. Only the bottle was nervous, and as soon as his feet 
touched the mud he asked to be carried ; so Unity carried him. 
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Then they sang Robin Herrick’s song; but at first it seemed 
that the song was not going to be of much use, for the adventure 
began rather badly. 

Just as they had finished singing, no less than four Jacky 
Toads waved their lights in different parts of the bog. They 
were little tongues of dim flame, and they flickered up slowly, 
like a fire-balloon starting ; and then they stopped and flickered 
down again. One lantern was nearer and more brilliant than the 
rest, and, forgetting the danger, Charles and Unity dashed for- 
ward together, and Charles said ‘ Good evening, Mr. Jacky 

But he got no farther than that, for suddenly he found 
himself going down, down into an icy-cold mire, and the mud 
gurgled and guggled and sucked at his legs as if it were alive, 
and the whole bog was shivering and chattering and shaking in 
avery uncanny and horrid manner. Charles got his arm round 
Unity, and Unity held tight to the hot-water bottle, and in a 
few moments all three were safe—on a tussock of stout rushes, 
lifted above the quaking bog that had so nearly swallowed them. 
The bottle screamed with terror and clung so tightly to Unity 
that he nearly choked her; but the noise he made was trifling 
compared to the shrill and rude shout of laughter set up by 
the Jacky Toad. 

It was sitting on the skull of a horse in the bog, and now 
it put down its lantern and held its sides and rocked about with 
merriment. 

‘Be gormed if I didn’t think I’d got the pair of ’e!’ he 
shouted out. So Charles saw at once that he was an ignorant 
and vulgar Jacky Toad, and felt very angry to think that the 
little wretch had nearly tempted him and his precious sister, 
not to mention their invalid friend, into a dangerous and deadly 
quagmire, from which it might have been almost impossible to 
escape. 

The Jacky Toad was a tiny and hideous monster, less than 
three inches high. He was as black as a coal, as hairy as a spider, 
and his eyes looked like rubies. He had metallic blue wings, 
and Charles noticed that the glass of his lantern was also blue. 

‘Don’t think,’ answered Charles, ‘ that we are in the least 
afraid of you; because we are not. You're a little cruel coward 
to try and drown me and my sister.’ 

‘Ess fay,’ said the Jacky Toad. ‘You'd both a’ bin 
drownded in another minute.’ 
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‘Of course we should, and what I want to know is, why 
did you try to do it?’ 

‘Blamed if I can tell ezacally,’ said the imp. ‘’Tis my 
business to get you humans into a mess in these here bogs.’ 

‘Then it’s a horrid business, and you ought to know better,’ 
said Charles. 

‘TI don’t know nothing,’ answered the Jacky Toad. ‘ Least- 
ways nothing about you great creatures. I haven’t been teached 
about humans.’ 

‘We never hurt you, did we?’ 

*Can’t say as you did.’ 

‘We never spoke an unkind word about you, did we?’ 

* Not as I’ve heard tell on.’ 

‘I wonder you can be so wicked, then,’ cried Unity; and as 
the Jacky Toad had nothing to answer, he prepared to change 
the subject. 

Before he could do so, however, an amazing thing happened, 
and the hot-water bottle began to twitter a song. It is well 
known that a great shock, such as dropping into a fortune or 
a Dartmoor bog, will quite change people; and poets, if this 
happens to them, often never compose another line ; and common 
people, if it happens to them, often become poetical and spend 
the rest of their lives writing amazing verses, with rhymes and 
everything complete. And now the shock of falling into the bog 
acted in this interesting manner on the hot-water bottle, and he 
lifted up his voice and sang, just as he had sung when Charles 
and Unity first discovered him and took him home with them. 

And here is the song that he made up. To sing a song 
right off like this is called improvising; and it is a very clever 
thing for anybody to do, but simply wonderful for a broken- 
down hot-water bottle, made in Germany and suffering from 
a terrible hole in his side : 


‘We were walking quite harmlessly by, wicked Jack— 
My friend Charles and this lady and I-— 
When your horrible light 
Lands us all in a plight, 
And you ought to be slapped till you cry, wicked Jack, 
For I’m sure we shall never be dry. 


‘ Your expression is not of the best, wicked Jack, 
And you do not appear to be dressed. 
You may think it good. fun 
To behave as you’ve done; 
But you'll sadly regret such a jest, wicked Jack, 
If I get a bad cold on my chest!’ 
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Charles and Unity were much pleased with this spirited song ; 

but the Jacky Toad only put his tongue out and made faces at 
the hot-water bottle. He was not in the least touched by the 
thought of a cold on the bottle’s chest. And this was natural 
under the circumstances, because the Jacky Toad wore round 
his neck the Flint Heart—of course shrunk to fairy size. 

Now it flashed in the blue light thrown by his lantern, and 
Charles saw it. 

‘Why, you’re Marsh Galloper himself!’ cried the boy; and 
the Jacky Toad admitted that it was so. 

‘That be my name for sartain, though how the mischief 
you found it out I can’t tell,’ he answered. 

‘ By that thing round your neck,’ answered Charles. 

‘IT wonder if you wouldn’t be happier without it?’ asked 
Unity. 

‘No, no!’ he answered. ‘’Tis a bit of magic, that is, 
and it’s made me the King of Bog-land, and it’ll make me 
the King of Fairyland before I part from it. That’s the sort 
of chap I am.’ 

‘Treason!’ said Charles. ‘ You ought to have your head 
chopped off for talking like that.’ 

‘ You can’t do it,’ answered Marsh Galloper. ‘ You can’t chop 
a Jacky Toad’s head off any more than you can chop his tail off.’ 

‘T understand that you want to abolish the Veto,’ said 
Charles. 

‘So I do,’ answered the imp; ‘ but that’s not all: I want 
to abolish everybody and be the top of everything ; and I’m going 
to be.’ 

He waved his lantern in circles and began to sing a song 
that he had heard the Moor men sing. But as it had nothing 
to do with the case, I need not put it down here. 

Charles and Unity spoke aside together. They did not in 
the least know what to do. It was, in fact, left to the hot- 
water bottle to suggest a course of action. The bottle 
seemed possessed by a spirit of genius to-night. Not content 
with original verse, he now did an original thing. He screwed 
off his brass nose with his own hand; then whispered so softly 
to Charles that the Jacky Toad could not overhear him. 

‘The Zagabog specially mentioned me, didn’t he?’ asked 
the bottle; and then he answered himself, as people who have 
thought of a splendid idea and are in a hurry to tell it, often do. 
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‘Yes, he specially mentioned me; and now I know why! 
IT alone can catch the Jacky Toad! ’ 

‘Catch him!’ whispered back Charles. ‘D’you think we 
ought to catch him?’ 

‘Certainly I do,’ replied the bottle. ‘ That is the first step, 
He will not listen to reason while he is free.’ 

‘But how?’ asked Charles. 

‘In this way. Take me and pop me over him! He cannot 
escape ; because the Zagabog specially mentioned me. In fact, 
the only cage that will hold him tight is a hot-water bottle 
made in Germany. That’s how I read the situation.’ 

‘We can but try,’ replied Charles, who was amazed at the 
sudden and unexpected bravery of his friend. 

‘I wonder if he’ll bite you? ’ whispered Unity, and the bottle 
sighed his well-known sad sigh, like ginger-beer escaping. 

‘It will not be the first time that I have been bitten,’ he 
replied. ‘ But I am doing this for the good of the cause—and 
for private reasons. Now waste no more time, or he may hop 
away and we shall lose him.’ 

So Charles took the bottle in one hand and his brass nose 
in the other. He hoped to catch the Jacky Toad by a sudden 
swift action, and then screw the bottle’s brass nose back quickly. 
As for the hole in the bottle’s side, that had been mended after 
a rough fashion with stamp-paper; but whether he would prove 
strong enough in his present feeble condition to make a prison 
for Marsh Galloper was a doubtful matter. 

‘Don’t whisper,’ said the Galloper suddenly ; ‘ that’s rude, if 
you like—a jolly sight worse than me. What are your names, 
if I may ask?’ 

Charles humoured him and spoke as he crept a little nearer. 

‘My sister is called Unity and I am called Charles, and 
this : 

Here he broke off, made a fierce grab, and brought down 
the bottle with his indiarubber lips over the Jacky Toad. Every- 
thing worked well; the poor bottle was convulsed and shook and 
nearly doubled himself up with pain, for Marsh Galloper, finding 
himself caught, rushed about and flew and scratched and bit 
and kicked and screamed for his friend Fire Drake to save 
him, and said such wicked words, that Charles swiftly screwed 
on the bottle’s brass nose, so that Unity should not hear them. 
As for the hot-water bottle, he clasped his hands over his 
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poor stomach and bore the pain of the Jacky Toad almost as 
bravely as you would bear the pain of a mustard-plaster if by 
bad luck you had to wear one. 

‘All for the good of the cause,’ he kept saying; and this 
thought comforted his sorrow, as it has often comforted the 
sorrow of other great heroes. 

So they caught the Jacky Toad, and then the three hurried 
home as fast as they could go with their prize. It seemed 
almost cruel to hang the bottle up on his usual nail and leave 
him with Marsh Galloper tearing about inside him, like an 
angry mouse in a trap; but there was nothing else to be done 
that night; and the bottle took it bravely and begged them to 
go to bed, but return as early as they could on the following 
morning. 

So reluctantly they left him, jumping and swelling and 
throbbing and bulging, and nearly, but not quite, bursting under 
the savage attacks of Marsh Galloper. 

And to the last they heard him saying, ‘ It’s all for the good 
of the cause ; it’s all for the good of the cause.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE GALLOPER’S SCHOOLING. 


CHARLES was up very early to visit the stable where the bottle 
hung. 

‘Hush!’ said the hot-water bottle, putting his finger to 
his lips; ‘don’t wake him, for goodness’ sake. I have had a 
truly dreadful night ; in fact, I’m more dead than alive. At dawn, 
when the cocks began to crow, the monster grew quieter; and 
about the time your grown-up brother John came to fetch the 
horse, he fell off to sleep. How long it will last, I can’t say; 
and how long I shall last I can’t say either.’ 

In fact, the Jacky Toad had scratched and nibbled and gnawed 
and driven his red-hot nails into the victim all night long; but 
at last, quite worn out with his wicked exertions, he had dropped 
to sleep at dawn, so that he might regain his strength and begin 
all over again when he woke up. 
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‘The first thing,’ said Charles, ‘is to get the Flint Heart 
away from him; then we shall see what sort of person he 
really is. Nobody can tell till we take it from him. Now, 
bottle, if you’re ready, I’ll screw your nose off and pull him 
out.’ 

‘Then put on a pair of those ditcher’s gloves that the 
men use. If you don’t, he'll bite you to the bone,’ said the 
bottle. 

But Marsh Galloper did no such thing. He tumbled out 
of the mouth of the bottle like a sleeping dormouse. Only, 
instead of being russet and soft and cuddly, he was black and 
hard and bristly. His eyes were shut and he had curled himself 
up quite tight and passed his tail twice round his body. In 
this attitude Marsh Galloper looked very much like a pickled 
walnut, and Charles had leisure to examine his tiny black feet 
and hands, his tail, with a claw at the end like a spider’s foot, 
and the look of determination that sat on his grim and dusky 
little face even in sleep. The Flint Heart, reduced to the size 
of a marsh asphodel seed-case, hung round his neck, and Charles 
removed it and returned the Jacky Toad to his prison. But he 
comforted the hot-water bottle as he did so. 

‘Be sure,’ said he, ‘that the thing won’t bite and scratch 
as he used to. Nothing bites and scratches so badly when the 
Flint Heart is taken away from it. You may even find that 
Marsh Galloper is quite a pleasant person when he wakes up.’ 

But the bottle doubted this. 

‘T don’t think so,’ he answered. ‘ And in any case I hope 
the fairies will richly reward me for all I’ve done.’ 

‘ The least they can do is to mend you,’ said Charles. ‘ And 
I feel very hopeful that they will, when I tell them how brave 
you have been.’ 

‘You put new life into me when you say that,’ answered 
the other. ‘I don’t ask for impossibilities, remember. I 
don’t expect them to make me a new bottle. At my age, and 
after seeing the life I have seen, one is perfectly contented to 
be second-hand; and no sensible people think any the worse of 
one for that—we must all come to it; but if they would mend 
me and polish me up generally and make me water-tight and 
self-respecting However, I have no hesitation in saying 
that such a concatenation is too good to be true.’ 

While the bottle was using these absurdly long words, and 
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rubbing his stomach gently as he did so, the Flint Heart began 
to grow to its usual size, and Charles fell to wondering what he 
had better do with it. 

‘If you take my advice, you'll fling it into the beech-wood,’ 
said the bottle. ‘Nobody will find it there, and it will be 
soon covered up with leaves and forgotten. So Charles, very 
foolishly, did as he was bidden and hurled the Flint Heart into 
a thick wood that rose behind his father’s farm. 

An hour later he set off as fast as he could for the Pixies’ 
Holt with his good news. 

De Quincey’s Secretary appeared to be expecting him, and 
when he arrived made use of the magic charm and reduced 
Charles to fairy size. Then he gave him a letter. It came 
from the fairy poet and ran as follows: 


‘My dear Charles, 

‘The good news of your performance last night has reached 
the Court this morning, and you will be glad to hear that the 
Jacky Toads, on losing their leader, have surrendered at 
discretion and begged for mercy. The King has decided to 
forgive them, and the royal Jacky Toad bodyguard has resumed 
its duties. But Marsh Galloper may not return. He will 
probably be deported, or thrust out of his native Bog-land for 
ever. This dreadful sentence should have been passed by the 
King an hour ago; but the Queen, whether wisely or unwisely 
I will not pretend to say, pleaded with His Majesty to think 
twice before signing the decree. It is now decided that Marsh 
Galloper be left in your hands for the space of a fortnight; and 
if, during that time, you and your sister can teach him a few 
things worth knowing and improve his character, his language, 
his manners, and his political opinions, then he may perhaps 
be allowed to return to his friends. We much regret to hear 
by secret messenger that you flung away the Flint Heart again. 
No respectable bird, beast, fish, or other creature is safe until 
the horrid thing is destroyed. Do not suppose that you are 
doing any good by flinging it away. We shall hear of it again 
only too soon. 

‘IT remain, my dear Charles, with kind remembrances to Unity 
and the dog Ship, your friend, 


‘De Quincey. 
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‘P.S. (1).—I have not attempted to introduce the magic 
of English prose into this letter, because I find myself in 
a great hurry this morning, and you wouldn’t have appreciated 
it in any case. 

‘P.S. (2).—The King talks of making me an O.M. This 
is the greatest honour you can get in Fairyland, and is much 
better than being created a duke or an earl or anything of that 
kind. The letters O.M. stand for ‘‘ Observe Me ’’! and if I get 
them, I shall have them embroidered on all my coat-tails. | 
hope you will remark them when next we meet.’ 


‘Mr. De Quincey seems as much pleased with himself 
as usual,’ said Charles; and the Secretary admitted that it 
was so. 

‘He’s making a name fast,’ he answered, ‘and he’s so 
busy running about in society and reciting his poems at public 
luncheons and charitable dinners, and so on, that he hasn’t 
time to write any new ones.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear the King is going to turn him into an 
O.M.,’ said Charles. 

And then, much to his surprise, the Secretary shut one eye 
and tapped his nose with his left forefinger. 

‘Bunkum! ’ said the Secretary, rather bitterly. 

It was the first time that Charles had ever seen him show 
a spark of feeling. 

Then he reversed the charm, and Charles went off home. 
He thought that the fairies might have called Marsh Galloper 
back and educated him themselves; but then he saw how great 
a compliment it was that such a business should have been left 
in his hands. 

First Charles had to see what the pupil already knew; and 
the next thing was to see what Unity and he himself knew. 
He ran over his own information on the way back home to 
Merripit, and was rather depressed to find that it did not amount 
to much. And, of course, Unity knew less, being only five 
and a-half. 

He and Unity had a long talk about it at the next opportunity, 
and she agreed with him that the first thing was to find out 
what the Jacky Toad himself knew. 

They went to the stable and were astonished and pleased 
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to find the bottle and Marsh Galloper in friendly conversation. 
In fact, an immense change had come over the Galloper. He 
was humble and contrite and ashamed. At first Charles thought 
he must be pretending; but this was not so. The Jacky Toad 
really felt sorry, and, since the Flint Heart had been taken from 
him, he began to improve in every way. 

So Unity got a mouse-trap, which Charles half-filled with 
wet bog moss. Then he ordered Marsh Galloper into it, and 
the poor fellow obeyed at once, and listened to Charles while - 
he made some remarks. 

‘The other Jacky Toads have all said they are sorry and 
have all been forgiven,’ he explained; ‘ and the King meant to 
deport you—which means that you would never have been 
allowed to go home again; but he has changed his mind, and 
if we can make you clever enough and improve you enough in a 
fortnight, you may be allowed to return home. But, you will 
have to pass the examination.’ 

The Jacky Toad came out of his moss and showed great 
dismay and wrung both hands with grief. 

‘My poor wife!’ he said. 

‘Dear me! have you got a wife?’ asked Charles. 

‘A wife, but no family,’ answered the Jacky Toad. ‘Us 
live under the root of a bog-bean, and my wife’s niece lives 
along with us, and us never had no trouble till I picked up 
thicky dratted stone. Then I got a lot of nonsense in my 
noddle and went fighting the other pixies; and here I be— 
driven from my home and no hope of getting back seemingly.’ 

‘There is hope, if you will set to work and learn all we can 
teach you,’ said Charles. 

“You can’t larn me nothing,’ replied Marsh Galloper. ‘I’m 
a born fool, that’s what I be, else I wouldn’t be sitting here 
catched in a mouse-trap.’ 

‘I wonder what you do know?’ asked Unity. 

‘Nought—only a few things about the bog I livesin. That's 
no good.’ 

Then the bottle spoke. 

‘You must know something about the Veto, at any rate,’ 
he said; ‘ because that’s what you went fighting for.’ 

“Good! ’ declared Charles. ‘He must know that.’ 

But the Jacky Toad didn’t. 

“Be gormed if I can tell ’e,’ he replied. ‘ You’ve got to 
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fight for something, if you go fighting at all; so I fought for 
that. But what ’tis I haven’t a notion.’ 

‘Then how did you find out there was such a thing?’ asked 
Charles. 

‘From a newspaper,’ replied Marsh Galloper. ‘ "Dyas 
a newspaper by name of ‘“‘ The Poor Man’s Friend,’’ what 
one of they fishermen left by the river; and me and my friend 
Fire Drake was going that way and us found it; and Fire Drake's 
a bit of a scholar, and he read out ‘‘ Down with the Veto.’’ §%} 
I thought us would shout the same.’ 

‘As you know nothing, we must begin at the beginning,’ 
declared Charles. ‘I shall teach you arithmetic and history and 
the Kings of Israel. My sister Unity will teach you sewing 
and worsted-work and poetry—as far as she has got herself.’ 

‘ And I,’ said the hot-water bottle, ‘ will give you lessons in 
geography, of which I know more than you might think.’ 

‘I wonder if you’ll learn enough in a fortnight?’ asked 
Unity ; and Marsh Galloper said he feared not. 

‘You'll get me purty well mazed among you,’ he answered, 
And the hot-water bottle admitted the truth of it. 

“Yes, yes, I see a danger there,’ he said. ‘If we try to 
teach him too much, he will burst somewhere, as I did.’ 

‘I wonder what we’d better leave out?’ asked Unity. 

‘ Sewing,’ suggested Marsh Galloper. 

‘ Anything else? ’ inquired Charles. 

‘The Kings of Israel,’ said Marsh Galloper. ‘I'll have 
a dash at the rest, though goodness knows whether my thinking 
parts will stand it.’ 

It was arranged that lessons should begin on the following 
day. They found a large airy biscuit-tin for the Galloper to 
live in while he was being educated, and they gave him fresh 
beg-moss every second day, and half an old marmalade-jar of 
wet mud every evening. But two things troubled him : he could 
not light his lantern and he could not write a letter to his wife. 
So they tried to cheer him up and told him that if he worked 
hard he would soon know enough to write to her. But this 
unfortunately did not comfort him in the least; because, as he 
explained, even if he did write to her, she couldn’t read it. 

And here the chapter ends; but there is one small thing to 
mention before we go on, so I will say it at once, that we need 
not interfere with the next chapter. 
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The bottle about this time asked Charles and Unity a favour. 

‘Bverything has a name,’ he said, ‘and I think I ought 
to have one also. I shall feel more important then.’ 

They quite agreed with him, and asked him what he would 
like to be called. 

‘Something to remind me of the Fatherland,’ he answered. 
‘Of course by ‘‘ the Fatherland ’’ I mean Germany, where I was 
made. How would ‘‘ Potsdam ”’ do?’ 

‘No,’ said Charles; ‘ I don’t like the sound of it.’ 

The bottle reflected. 

‘May I be called ‘‘ William,’’ then?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ said Charles; ‘ that’s my father’s name.’ 

‘How would ‘‘ Bismarck ’’ do?’ suggested the bottle. 

And Charles agreed to this, so in future Bismarck became 
his name. It was rather a large name for a humble hot-water 
bottle out of repair; but nobody was hurt, and I never heard 
that he brought any discredit upon it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE EXAMINATION. 


Isua’n’t tell you much about Marsh Galloper’s schooling, because 
you know perfectly well what goes on at school and what uphill 
horrid work it is. And you cannot exactly say that Marsh 
Galloper was at school, because there were no other scholars. 
Of course it takes more than one Jacky Toad to make a school, 
just as it takes more than one swallow to make a summer, or 
more than one stump to make a wicket, or more than one currant 
to make a plum-cake. It would be more correct to say that 
the Galloper was at a ‘crammer’s.’ Indeed, he had three 
crammers; and they crammed him with all their power, and 
night after night the poor fellow went to his wet moss with 
a splitting headache after plastering his forehead with fresh mud 
to cool it. And if you had been there, with ears sharp enough, 
you might have heard him as he tossed about in his sleep saying, 
‘London is the capital of France’; ‘ Twice five are four; twice 
six are nine; twice seven are fifty-three.’ ‘Mary had a little 
lamb, its fleece was black as jet, and everywhere that Mary went 
27—2 
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learning steadily, but without much system. 

All the teachers did their best, and as the time approached 
for the examination it was necessary to keep Marsh Galloper 
up with extra doses of liquid mud. Bismarck taught him by 
night ; Charles gave his lessons in the afternoon, and Unity made 
him learn poetry and do worsted-work in the morning. 

Then came the great and grand day of the examination, and 
Charles took the Galloper to the Pixies’ Holt in an old tobacco- 
tin, and handed him over to some fairies who were waiting for 
him. Charles very much wanted to hear the result of the 
examination, and hoped that he would be able to take home the 
good news that the Jacky Toad had passed and would be allowed 
to return home. So he sat down and waited quietly outside. 

And while he waited a strange thing happened, for all the 
birds and beasts were bustling about in a most unusual manner, 
and it was quite clear that something very much out of the 
common had taken place in the woods and on the Moor. At 
first Charles thought that all the beasts were coming to hear 
the examination; but this was not the case, for they had their 
own affairs to consider, and very serious affairs they were. He 
watched, and observed that there was evidently some method in 
the public excitement. They were collecting in groups; and what 
struck Charles as most extraordinary was how the creatures that 
usually quarrel at sight, or fight and wrangle at any rate, if they 
do not actually go farther and eat each other, were here together 
all friendly and all evidently busy about the same matter. 

While he watched them, however, we must go with Marsh 
Galloper before the Examiner. 

It was a solemn sight that met the Jacky Toad’s eyes when 
he entered the Examination Hall. The main building had been 
divided down the middle, and on one side of the partition were 
the fairies to the number of two or three thousand; and on 
the other were all the Jacky Toads from Marsh Galloper’s own 
particular swamp. 

At the end of the hall was a raised platform with gold chairs 
and gold footstools for the King and Queen arranged upon it. 
There was also a blackboard for the marks that the Galloper might 
win. And there was also, of course, an Examiner Royal, and the 
Examiner Royal was De Quincey. 

He had not yet been made an O.M.; but he hoped, after the 
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examination of the Jacky Toad, that he would get this great 
honour at once. He wore a cap and gown, and looked more 
learned than usual. 

Marsh Galloper was brought in, and bowed and scraped very 
humbly, and touched his forehead to everybody ; and Mrs. Marsh 
Galloper, who sat in the front row of the Jacky Toads, between 
her niece and Mrs. Fire Drake, cried out loud when she saw her 
husband, because he was looking so thin and wild and sad. She 
then asked if she might kiss him, to give him courage, but was 
not allowed to do so. 

A chair having been placed for the pupil, De Quincey rose, 
hitched his gown about his shoulders—it was made of two dead 
beech-leaves—and lifted a terribly large bundle of papers from 
the table beside him. 

‘I beg to inform Your Majesties,’ he began, ‘ that we are 
here to inquire into the education of the late rebel Jacky Toad, 
known as Marsh Galloper. I have heard from the human boy 
Charles, that under the gentle application of arithmetic and 
history, geography and poetry, the Galloper has become wonder- 
fully improved in his general character; and that, of course, is 
well as far as it goes. Where he was naughty, he is good; where 
he was rough, he is gentle; where he used to command, he now 
obeys; and where he was accustomed to use very bad words, he 
now employs the best that he has been taught. But his fate 
does not depend upon these things. It depends on what he 
has learned; and if he passes the examination which now 
awaits him, he will be allowed to return home to his wife, his 
relations, and his acquaintance; but if he fails, then he will 
be cast out—to be seen again among the people of the bog at 
his own peril.’ 

Everybody applauded De Quincey for putting the matter so 
clearly before them. Then he made a few more remarks. 

‘Our examination consists of arithmetic, history, geography, 
worsted-work, poetry, and general knowledge; and I propose, if 
7 Majesties are willing, to take the general-knowledge paper 

st.’ 

Unfortunately, the Jacky Toad’s weakest subject was general 
knowledge; because neither Charles nor Unity had any worth 
mentioning. So, of course, they couldn’t teach him. But the 
bottle knew a thing or two, and Marsh Galloper determined at 
any rate to make the best of himself. 
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‘ My first question is this,’ began De Quincey, consulting hig 
papers : 

‘ What’s a freemason? ’ 

Every eye was turned on the Galloper, and the audience was 
not unfriendly to him. Nobody really much liked De Quincey— 
both because he was clever, and because he made such a fusg 
about it. But if you’re an ‘ intellectual,’ of course you must 
behave according, or people won’t know it. 

Marsh Galloper frowned and looked at the ceiling, and 
then at the windows, and then at his toes. Naturally he 
had not the ghost of a notion what a freemason was. At last 
he spoke. 

‘TI can’t tell ’e, because I doan’t knaw,’ he said in his broad 
Devonshire. 

‘You don’t know!—very good—or, I should say, very bad. 
Your Majesties, I ask you to observe that the prisoner at the bar 
does not know what a freemason is.’ 

‘ A free mason,’ said the King, indulgently to his people, ‘is 
a mason who has not joined his Trades Union. Now on we go.’ 

De Quincey took a piece of chalk and wrote a big O on the 
blackboard. Then he asked the next question : 

‘ What is a categorical imperative? ’ 

* Never saw one; so I can’t say,’ replied the student. 

De Quincey shrugged his shoulders, and wrote up another 
big O. 

The Jacky Toads all began to get anxious, and there was a 
good deal of whispering. 

‘You will observe, Your Majesties, that the prisoner has 
never seen a categorical imperative,’ said the Examiner ; and the 
King, with his usual good-nature, explained it. 

‘They occur in the woods, with the other members of the 
fungi family, during October and November,’ he explained. 

Everybody cheered, and De Quincey asked another question: 

“Is the Moon or the Sun more important? ’ 

‘The Moon,’ answered Marsh Galloper instantly. 

‘ Wrong,’ said the Examiner. 

‘The Moon’s the most important to me,’ argued the Galloper. 

* You—you’re nobody,’ replied De Quincey. 

‘ I’d soon show whether I was nobody if I got you in my bog!’ 
replied the pupil warmly. Then the King spoke. 

‘Put up one mark to the prisoner,’ he said. ‘ He was per- 
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fectly right to say ‘* The Moon,’’ because, from his Point of View, 
itis the more important. I must ask you all to remember what 
the dear Zagabog said on the subject of Points of View when last 
he dined with us.’ 

So De Quincey put up a mark, though with very ill grace. 

‘We now proceed to arithmetic,’ said the Examiner. ‘And 
[should like to know the prisoner’s opinion of five times six.’ 

‘Twenty-nine,’ said the Galloper. 

‘Wrong,’ answered De Quincey, and put up another big O. 

But the King made him rub it out again. 

‘He was so very nearly right, that he may have full marks 
all but one,’ said the King. 

The Jacky Toads cheered loudly, and De Quincey wrote up 
a4, 
‘If you multiply three by four, and divide the result by two, 
and subtract one, and then add seven, and then multiply the 
total by twelve, what’s the answer?’ asked De Quincey. 

Of course the Galloper had not the slightest idea, and no more 
had anybody else ; but he felt that it was a case for making a shot, 
so he made one. He knew that twelve times twelve, which was 
the highest number he had reached, was one hundred and forty- 
four. So he thought that would do as well as anything, and 
said it. 

‘Right!’ answered De Quincey, and put up five marks on 
the blackboard ; but when the immense cheering had subsided, 
the King ordered his Examiner Royal to write up a hundred 
marks. 

‘It is a perfectly magnificent answer, and I could not have 
replied more correctly myself,’ said the King. ‘So put up a 
hundred at once! ’ 

Of course De Quincey had to obey ; but as five was full marks, 
it rather muddled up his arrangements. 

‘There will be no more arithmetic,’ he said rather shortly. 
‘I shall now proceed to history.’ 

So he proceeded to history. 

‘My first question is, where did Julius Cesar land?’ 

‘ At Plymouth,’ answered the Galloper. It was the only sea- 
port that he knew. 

‘Wrong,’ replied De Quincey, and chalked up a big O. 

‘Wait!’ said the King. ‘ As a good Devon pixy, I ask if you 
are quite sure he is wrong? ’ 
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‘Quite, You.. Royal Highness,’ replied the Examiner. ‘ It jg 
believed that he landed at Deal.’ 

‘ Well, I believe that he landed at Plymouth,’ said the King, 
‘He was a very clever man, and he would never have made a 
mistake of that kind. Full marks for the Galloper! ’ 

A cheer rewarded the King for this clever correction of history, 
and De Quincey chalked up five marks. But he didn’t like it. 

‘My second question occurs in the reign of William and 
Mary,’ he continued. ‘ What does the prisoner know of Mary?’ 

*** Mary had a little lamb,’’’ replied Marsh Galloper in- 
stantly. 

‘That’s wrong, at any rate,’ declared De Quincey. ‘ You're 
mixing up poetry with history.’ 

‘Well,’ said the King, ‘ even if he is, he’s not the first person 
to do so.’ 

‘Of course, if Your Majesty is satisfied —— 
Examiner, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘Perfectly,’ said the King. ‘ And now let’s go on to some- 
thing else. I never much cared about history myself—except, of 
course, the history of my own kingdom.’ 

‘We now come to worsted-work,’ said the Examiner Royal; 
‘ and as I don’t pretend to know anything of that subject, I must 
ask Your Majesty to call a jury of spinsters.’ 

“No need,’ said the Queen suddenly. ‘I will decide that point.’ 

The Queen seldom spoke, but when she did she was always 
well worth hearing. Everybody clapped their hands, and the 
Galloper produced his performance. Under Unity’s direction he 
had worked a tiny sampler on a whortleberry-leaf. At each corner 
was a star with six points, and in the middle were the words 
* Bless our Home.’ 

The Queen examined the work carefully. 

‘A masterpiece,’ she said; ‘I will keep it! ’ 

‘Her Majesty honours the Galloper by keeping his sampler 
for her own use. Treble marks! ’ announced the King. 

When the applause had ceased, and Mrs. Marsh Galloper had 
been calmed down, for she was growing quite hysterical with the 
strain, De Quincey took up the next paper. 

‘Geography,’ he said shortly. In fact, he was getting 
shorter and shorter, and really he felt in rather a rage. But you 
can’t be in a rage before the King, or you will get into trouble; 
so he hid his feelings as well as he could. 
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‘Geography is my own favourite subject,’ declared His 
Majesty ; ‘and a good deal will depend upon the answers to this 
aper.’ 

But a thought struck the Queen. 

‘Tt is tea-time,’ she said. 

‘Then the examination is suspended for half an hour,’ replied 
the King. 

He rose with the Queen, and they retired to their private 
apartments. A great clatter filled the Examination Hall, and 
gome were hopeful for the Galloper, and some looked at the long 
row of big O’s and shook their heads. Everybody was still 
chattering when the King returned, and it was noticed that he 
had brought with him his own ‘ Manual of Modern Geography.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE JACKY TOAD FAILS. 


‘Our first question,’ began De Quincey, ‘ belongs to the physical 
branch of the subject—namely, What is the size, in square miles, 
of the United States of America? ’ 

The Galloper did not even make a shot at this terrific question. 

‘I doan’t knaw at all,’ he said. 

‘Mark that, Your Majesty! He doesn’t know everything, 
after all! ’ said De Quincey, rather unkindly. 

‘Of course he doesn’t,’ answered the King. ‘ Who does— 
excepting the Zagabog? Next question.’ 

The Examiner marked up a big O, and proceeded : 

* What is the difference between a peninsula and an isthmus? ’ 

‘ That’s a riddle,’ said the King. ‘I won’t have riddles asked 
at a serious time like this. Next question.’ 

‘What is the difference—’ began De Quincey again. But the 
King stopped him. 

‘T tell you I won’t have it! ’ he said. 

‘ What does the prisoner know of volcanoes, then? ’ continued 
the Examiner. He was feeling rather like a volcano himself by 
this time. 

“An excellent question,’ said the King. ‘What does the 
prisoner know of voleanoes? ’ 
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Unfortunately Marsh Galloper knew nothing about them; the 
King frowned, and the hearts of all the Jacky Toads sank. 

‘For the benefit of my subjects in general, I may say that 
the extinct voleanoes are found generally on the mainland, while 
the active volcanoes, save one, occur on islands,’ continued the 
King. ‘ Etna, in Sicily, is the largest in Europe for the moment. 
But you never know what may happen. Dartmoor was a voleano 
once. Proceed.’ 

But I really cannot tell you much more about the geography 
paper, because it is too painful. De Quincey kept asking 
questions, and the Galloper couldn’t answer any of them, because 
the only geography that he knew had been taught him by the 
hot-water bottle, and it concerned nothing but Germany. 

A fearful row of big O’s appeared on the board, and at last the 
Galloper, in a voice of anguish, cried out: 

‘May it please Your Gracious Royal Majesty, let me ask him 
something for a change! ’ 

‘Ridiculous nonsense!’ cried De Quincey. ‘ What next, I 
should like to know? Who ever heard of a person who is being 
examined asking the Examiner a question? Such a thing never 
was known to happen, Your Majesty.’ 

‘ Well,’ answered the King, ‘ because a thing never happened, 
that’s no reason why it never should. Let us be broad-minded 
and welcome novelties. It is quite too absurd to suppose that the 
prisoner, who has only been learning geography for a fortnight, 
can ask you anything you don’t know.’ 

‘ Of course it is,’ answered De Quincey. 

‘Then let him go ahead!’ ordered the King, and Marsh 
Galloper instantly began. 

* What be the names of the six Grand Duchies of the German 
Empire? ’ he asked. 

‘ A capital question! ’ cried the King, opening his ‘ Manual.’ 

But De Quincey had not the slightest idea of the answer. 
He frowned, and coughed, and blew his nose, and curled his 
whiskers, and then laughed and said : 

‘ What an extraordinary thing—if they haven’t quite slipped 
out of my memory for the moment! ’ 

‘ Ask him another,’ said the King. 

‘ What do ’e know of Baden? ’ inquired the Galloper. 

‘Baden?’ asked De Quincey, to gain time. 

‘ Ess, Baden,’ answered the Jacky Toad. 
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‘Well, let me see—tut, tut! What a memory I’ve got!’ 
said the Examiner Royal. ‘On the tip of my tongue too! ’ 

‘So were the answers to all your questions on the tip of my 
tongue, I do assure ’e. But I couldn’t manage to get ’em off! ’ 
said the Galloper. 

‘Since my Examiner Royal does not know anything about 
Baden, I may tell you all that it is the most important 
watering-place in Germany,’ declared the King drily. ‘ Ask 
him another.’ 

‘What are the tributaries of the Danube?’ asked Marsh 
Galloper. ‘ And what sea does it flow into? ’ 

De Quincey thought he knew this, and so pretended it was 
an easy question. 

‘Every school fairy could answer that,’ he replied. ‘The 
tributaries of the Danube are the Moldau and the Eger.’ 

‘Wrong!’ screamed the Galloper. ‘ You’re mixing it up 
with the Elbe.’ 

‘It’s a pity you were so eager to reply,’ remarked the King; 
and there was a great shout of laughter. 

But it was not wise to make public fun of a great poet pixy 
for long, and the King knew very well that anybody, no matter 
how clever, may be made to look foolish if one takes a little 
trouble to do it. So he announced that the geography examina- 
tion was ended. 

‘The last subject is poetry,’ said De Quincey, quite humbly. 
‘Is it Your Majesty’s wish that I should examine the prisoner 
in poetry? ’ 

“If you please,’ replied the King; and he added, with his 
usual tact and kindness: ‘ We well know that on the subject 
of poetry you stand first in our kingdom.’ 

De Quincey bowed at this delicate compliment, and the 
examination continued. 

‘In this case,’ said the Examiner, who had evidently profited 
by his sharp lesson, ‘the simplest plan will be—not to ask you 
what you don’t know, but to find out what you do.’ 

‘Bravo!’ cried the King, ‘The very essence of the Ex- 
aminer’s art. Proceed.’ 

“Let us hear some poetry, please,’ said De Quincey. ‘ We do 
not expect anything very wonderful in a fortnight ; but the great 
thing is to understand what you know, and not merely to repeat 
it like a parrot.’ 
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Marsh Galloper put his paws behind him, and recited the 
nursery rhymes that Unity had taught him. All went pretty 
well, and he gained several good marks. There was, in fact, only 
one little breeze between the King and De Quincey, and it 
happened in this way. The Galloper had correctly recited several 
classical verses, and then he spoke as follows : 

‘Little Miss Muffet 
She sat on a tuffet, 
Eating her curds and whey, 
When there came a great hornet 


And played on his cornet 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.’ 


‘Wrong!’ said De Quincey, and he was going to put up a 
big O, when the King gently stopped him. 

‘ You are quite right to say that he is wrong,’ began the King; 
‘but perhaps, in actual practice, it would not much signify 
whether Miss Muffet was alarmed by a spider or a hornet. I 
mean that the result in either case is the same. Her terror and 
flight are the dramatic point of the poem, and whether it was 
the rudeness of a spider, sitting down beside her without an 
invitation, or the stupid practical joke of a hornet in suddenly 
sounding his cornet close to her ear, appears to me to matter but 
little. I confess that is how the situation strikes me, as an 
impartial observer; but if I am mistaken, please correct me.’ 

‘ Your Majesty is perfectly correct,’ replied De Quincey. ‘I 
had not looked at it in that light. It is a variation of the classical 
version ; but there may be authorities to support it. And, as you 
cleverly point out, the result to the heroine of the poem is the 
same. The dreadful climax of her terror and flight remains.’ 

“In any case,’ declared the Queen, ‘ variety is charming.’ 

‘Go on,’ said the Examiner Royal. 

‘I don’t know any more,’ replied Marsh Galloper ; ‘ but after 
Unity had taught me these, I made up a little bit of a rhyme 
myself. It ban’t very clever, of course, but I just mention it to 
show how terrible hard I have tried.’ 

* Repeat it,’ ordered the King, ‘ and let nobody laugh.’ 

So the prisoner recited these words : 

‘Shall I never see my own Marsh again, 
And the hole by the old bog-bean? 
Must I leave my wife behind, 


Who was always good and kind? 
Shall I never see my own Marsh again? 
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‘Shall I never see my dear friends again, 
And the skull of the old dead horse? 
Shall I never wave my light, 
So blue and queer and bright, 
From the skull of the old dead horse? 












‘Shall I never suck the beautiful mud 
That abounds at my little front door? 
Shall I never hop and dance 
And sing and leap and prance? 
Shall I never see my Marsh any more? 










‘Shall I never——?’ 








Here the King stopped Marsh Galloper. 
‘Not another verse,’ he said. ‘I couldn’t stand it. The 
poem is too pathetic.’ 

In fact, the King need not have ordered nobody to laugh. It 
would have been more to the point if he had ordered nobody to 
ery, for the Jacky Toad’s rhyme had brought tears to the eyes 
of many among the company. As for Mrs. Marsh Galloper, she 
cried so bitterly that her niece could not comfort her, and the 
Queen, who was also somewhat moved, sent the poor wife her 
own bottle of smelling-salts by one of the young princes. 

‘The form is crude,’ declared De Quincey, ‘ but the sentiment 

is haunting. It is real poetry and may have full marks. He 
chalked up five for the Galloper’s effort, and then spoke 
again : 
‘The Examination is now concluded, and I am about to count 
up the marks. The maximum is two thousand and seventy-five ; 
the minimum is eighty. I much fear, when the big O’s are added 
up and subtracted from the marks, that we shall find the 
prisoner has not succeeded.’ 

A great silence fell on all the fairies and Jacky Toads, and 
presently De Quincey, after adding up the noughts and subtract- 
ing them from the marks, shook his head. 

‘Alas!’ he said; and I think he was really rather sorry. 
‘Seventy-eight noughts from one hundred and twenty marks 
leaves only forty-two marks. The prisoner has failed! ’ 

A deep groan burst from Fire Drake and the Galloper’s 
friends. His wife fainted and was carried into an ante-chamber ; 
the Galloper himself fell on his knees, lifted his clasped hands 
to the King, and fixed his ruby-red eyes on the royal countenance. 
Everybody regarded His Majesty with deep agitation. A few 
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excitable fairies hissed the Examiner Royal ; but of course he had 
only done his duty. 

The King put up his double eyeglasses, and calmly looked at 
the blackboard whereon the figures appeared. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, ‘ and if I am wrong, correct me; but 
as I think it is you who are mistaken, I must humbly venture to 
correct you. Now let us see. In the first place, how many 
noughts have you there?’ 

‘ Seventy-eight, Your Majesty,’ replied the Examiner. 

‘Very good. Now, what do seventy-eight noughts come to?’ 

‘ Seventy-eight, Your Majesty.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ replied the King. ‘If I am not gravely 
in error, seventy-eight noughts come to nothing at all.’ 

A loud shout ascended; but the King raised his hand for 
silence. 

* Let us be strictly just,’ he continued. ‘ You will not deny 
that nought is nothing? That fact is known to everybody.’ 

“You are misunderstanding me, Your Majesty,’ explained 


De Quincey. ‘ However,’ he continued, using a phrase some- 
what similar to that once employed by the great Dr. Johnson, ‘ it 
is not for me to bandy figures with my Sovereign.’ 


‘Then,’ returned the King, ‘ let us have a second opinion. I 
am always reasonable, I hope. Send for Charles! ’ 

So De Quincey’s Secretary went out, and found Charles fast 
asleep among the foxgloves. He had grown tired of watching 
the beasts, and weary of wondering what on earth they were 
all about. But when the Secretary woke him, he leapt to his 
feet and cried : 

‘Has he passed? ’ 

‘No,’ said the Secretary, ‘he has not. At least, my master 
says he hasn’t; but the King isn’t too pleased about it, and he 
wants another opinion. That’s why he has sent for you.’ 

Charles was reduced to fairy size, and accompanied the 
messenger as quickly as possible. 

On the way he asked a question. 

“Has De Quincey got the ‘‘O.M.’’?’ 

‘No, he hasn’t; but he very nearly got into a great mess,’ 
replied the Secretary. ‘How I did laugh! And I’m afraid he 
saw me laughing, so no doubt I shall catch it when the examina- 
tion is over.’ 


The King greeted Charles kindly. 
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‘How do you do, my human boy?’ he asked. ‘ But indeed 
I need not inquire, for your cheek and your eyes are bright 
with the glow of health. Now, Mr. De Quincey and myself 
disagree about a question of figures, and it shows how even the 
simplest things are really difficult, just as the difficultest things 
are really simple. In one word, then, how much are seventy- 
eight noughts? Don’t answer in a hurry. I think one thing; 
my Examiner Royal thinks another. We are both content to 
abide by your decision.’ 

Charles considered, and a great silence fell on the company. 

At last he spoke : 

‘Seventy-eight noughts are—nothing, Your Majesty.’ 

A roar of applause made the Examination Hall shake; but 
the King had his trumpets sounded for silence. 

‘ Half the problem is now solved,’ he proceeded; ‘ but more 
remains behind. We have now to subtract the seventy-eight 
noughts from one hundred and twenty marks. You may make 
your calculations on the blackboard, if you think that would be 
easier.’ 

But Charles declared that he could do the second problem in 
his head, as he had done the first. 

‘ Seventy-eight noughts are nothing. Subtract nothing from 
one hundred and twenty, and one hundred and twenty remains,’ 
he said. 

‘But—but—’ cried De Quincey, ‘each of these noughts 
signifies a bad mark. They are not really noughts.’ 

‘I wonder you don’t say they are crosses,’ said the King. 
‘ And if they are not noughts, what are they?’ 

‘In my mind they stood for: * began De Quincey; but the 
King was quite worn out. 

He stood up—a signal that the examination was at an 
end. 

‘** Life is real, life is earnest,’’’ he said, ‘ and we cannot go 
into the question of why a nought isn’t a nought in your poetic 
mind. At any rate, as the King of a great kingdom, I must not 
permit myself any of these fanciful dialectics. Marsh Galloper 
has got one hundred and twenty marks; and, as the minimum 
was eighty, he has passed. He is, in fact, a free Jacky Toad. 
Release the prisoner, and tell him to be in my Audience Chamber 
at five o’clock to-morrow morning, to kiss hands in token of 
forgiveness.’ 
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Amid a great hubbub the Galloper joined his friends, ang | 
departed with his wife on his arm. The legions of the Jacky — 
Toads shouted and screamed with delight, and Fire Drake ran on © 
before to hang up a few flowers and bright leaves about the hole _ 
by the bog-bean, so that his home might look festive and cheerful — 
on his return to it. He also decorated the Galloper’s favourite 
perch on the skull of the old dead horse. 

The King then turned to Charles. 

‘If you like to take us as we are, without ceremony,’ he said, 
‘ Her Majesty and I shall be delighted to entertain you at dinner, © 
Just the home party and some chamber music afterwards.’ . 

But Charles felt it would not be fair to Unity and Bismarck — 
if he did this. He explained to the King, and assured him that 
the others would be terribly anxious to know whether Marsh 
Galloper had passed. 

‘ Of course they will,’ admitted the King; ‘ and as the credit 
is theirs also, we must have you all to visit us on some future: 
occasion. I shall not forget. You may expect an invitation in 
a week or ten days. And I shall in the meantime consider 
whether some little appropriate distinction may not be dispensed 
to all three of you. Perhaps the fourth or fifth class of my Royal 
Titanian Order would meet the case.’ 

So Charles, with many thanks, sped off, full of his great news. 

But, excited though he was, he could not fail to note that 
things upon the Moor and in the woodlands were not as usual. 
Some places appeared to be entirely deserted, while in others the 
beasts had gathered together, and were evidently holding im- 
portant meetings among themselves. Many were talking, and 
many were listening, and all were bothered and worried. 

Charles wondered not a little what remarkable event could 
thus upset them; and not the beasts only, but the birds and 
reptiles and even the insects also. 

He thought that Ship might probably know what was happen- 
ing, and asked him as quickly as possible. 


(Zo be concluded.) 








